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The Teaching Sister 
EDWARD MURPHY 


Her privilege and responsibility 


OR the Sister the work of teaching is a vocation in the full and 
strict sense of that term. She has been bidden to the task by a 
divine call which, freely and trustingly, she has heard and 
heeded. To serve Him Who called her is her desire; to please Him 
is her reward. Salary, promotion, and preferment have no personal 
concern for her; her labour is supernaturalised and its wages are 
her own sanctification and salvation. However well qualified by 
academic standards, she is conscious of being wholly unfitted 
unless she is fortified spiritually. And so, each day she ventures to 
the class-room only when she has nourished herself through Mental 
Prayer, the Holy Mass, and Holy Communion. Even in the course 
of the teaching day and during the evening preparation for the 
morrow she turns aside to refresh herself anew in the devotional 
practices essential to her religious life. And all the time the obser- 
vance of religious vows is rendering her free to strive after a 
perfection that will inspire and inform her teaching and will 
communicate itself through every subject of the curriculum to the 
souls committed to her care. She is a member of the Teaching 
Church, sharing with the successors of His Apostles in humble and 
zealous abandonment to His will made known to her by them. 
In this obedience of mind and will and work is her vocation fulfilled 
and perfected. It is the measure of her value and the yard-stick of 
her success. By this standard alone is her usefulness to be judged. 
Corresponding to this high privilege is a grave responsibility. 


According to Pope Pius XI, her purpose is “‘to co-operate with 


divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian; to express 
and form Christ Himself in those regenerated by Baptism” (“‘ Divini 
Illius Magistri” : IV. 118). This authoritative statement, and indeed 
the whole encyclical, requires careful study and prayerful con- 
templation. ‘‘To form Christ” in each pupil; to co-operate with the 
Holy Spirit in fashioning in each student the image and likeness of 
the Son of God made Man; to foster in each child the Christ-life 
born in Baptism and nourished, strengthened and increased by the 
other means of grace—that is the task of every Christian teacher. 


_ How much more heavily does it weigh upon one dedicated to it by 


religious profession. It is not sufficient to protect pupils from sin. 
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from attracting and winning souls, only abhors and repels them. 
Often enough those who were once pupils of religious schools are 
to be found discouraged, disappointed, and dissillusioned because 
life has found them wanting in some trait of Christ which their 
teachers failed to recognise and foster in them. And it is only the 
whole Christ expressed in the lives of the men and women whom 
our schools produce that will attract and win the vast multitudes 
who are estranged from Him by paganism and heresy, by sin and 
enmity. 


Knowing Christ 


If a Sister would successfully form the whole Christ in her pupils 
she must learn Him and know Him as He really is. Her knowledge 
must be as deep and broad and full as she can make it by her own 
efforts aided by grace. This will entail the careful and thorough 
study of Christ at the sources wherein He has been pleased to 
reveal Himself. And, since He is inexhaustible and there is ever 
more and more to be learned about Him, her study will have to be 
progressive. No one can hope to know the total Christ without 
continued, studious recourse to the sacred sciences, and especially 
to those that are fundamental like sacred theology, sacred Scripture, 
and liturgy. Nor can we succeed in grasping the mind and will of 
Christ regarding the ever-changing circumstances of human living, 
unless we keep in constant, studious contact with papal pronounce- 
ments, episcopal pastorals, and with at least some part of the steady 
stream of approved Catholic literature that is ever flowing to 
inform us of Him and of His interests. Even the laity are urged to 
such study. “‘The needs of our times require that the laity, too, and 
especially those that collaborate with the hierarchy of the Church, 
procure for themselves a treasure of religious knowledge, not a 
poor and meagre knowledge, but one that will have solidity and 
richness.” (Letter of Pope Pius XII on the 150th Anniversary of 
the establishment of the Hierarchy in the U.S.A.) A teaching 
knowledge of the Catechism supplemented by explanatory hand- 
books will not suffice. These, at most, are only summaries of Christ 
and His doctrine. In the modern world a more fundamental and 
more comprehensive knowledge is required. A Sister cannot be 


‘content with the course of religious instruction which she followed 


in school-days, in the novitiate, and in the training-college. Such 
an attitude could lead only to stagnation and hinder the growth of 


the Christ-life in herself as well as in the children in whom she is 
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That is but the negative side. More, and much more, is demanded 
on the positive side. She is to people the land with women formed 
in the image of Christ, living with His life, clothed with His outlook, 
thinking His thoughts, willing His desires, adorned with His virtues, 
These are to go out from school strong with His strength and tender 


with His charity, to express Him and all that He represents in their 


hours of labour and recreation. “‘Christian education embraces the 
whole sum-total of man’s activity, sensible and spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, individual, domestic, and social.” (‘‘Divini Illius 
Magistri”: IV. 119.) The fruits of the Sister’s labours are to be 
living saints in town and city, in village and hamlet, in field and 
factory, in shop and office, in the cloister and in the home. For 
“the finished product of Christian education are the Saints ... 
among them simple and unlettered farmers and learned men of 
letters and science; the humble artisan and the leader of armies; 
the father of a family and the king and ruler of nations; innocent 
girls or housewives and queens or empresses.”’ (Ibid. IV. 124.) 
Whatever be their circumstances or ability in individual cases all 
the pupils are capable of becoming saints. It is for the Sister to 
achieve this for all the children who pass through her hands. She 
must form Christ in each one so deeply, thoroughly, and abidingly 
that the Christ-life will persevere, increase, and diffuse itself in the 
years after school. This is the Sister’s task in the mind of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. It is not easy but, if it were not possible, it would 
not be imposed. With God’s help it can be achieved when the 
Sister understands her obligation and fits herself adequately to 


fulfil it. 
Forming the whole Christ 


The Christ to be formed in the pupils is the one, true, and real 
Christ; the whole Christ. The likeness to be fashioned must be 
true to the Model in each and every detail. Without limitation or 
prejudice the teaching Sister must pursue identification with the 


total Christ that ‘‘the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in — 


our mortal flesh” (2 Cor. 4:11). So often there is an inclination to 
fall short of the totality, to pick and choose of Christ, to accept this 
of Him and to reject that, to ignore one characteristic and embrace 
another, to emphasise this virtue and to soft-pedal that, and to 
forget that the work of forming Christ is the supreme task of every 
day to the end. Such discrimination can result only in a grotesque 
caricature which is an affront to the Sacred Model and which, far 
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to form is revealed, alive and active in His Church, continuing 
His divine mission and mediation. Throughout the liturgical year 
He lives on in the liturgical cycle of His mysteries. And by means 
of the external and internal worship that the liturgy expresses man’s 
whole being is dedicated to the service of God in Christ, and man’s 
whole life is lived for God with and through Christ. Without a 
deep knowledge of sacred liturgy, therefore, a Sister cannot know 
Christ’s activity in the Mystical Body, nor can she appreciate her 
own place in that sublime institution, nor the inestimable privilege 
and power which their membership in it confers upon the pupils 
whom she is preparing for their apostolate in the world. 


The ‘Regina Mundi” institute 


The incessant appeals made by the Holy See to Religious Teaching 
Sisters to fit themselves, and to keep themselves fitted, for their task 
of forming Christ in souls have reached a climax in the foundation 
at Rome of the Regina Mundi Institute of Sacred Sciences. In 
September 1952 the Sacred Congregation for Religious convened a 
congress of Superiors General of the institutes of religious women 
to discuss the inauguration of this new institute with its two-fold 
purpose (i) to provide a thorough training in the sacred sciences 
for the members of the various institutes of religious women; 
(ii) to promote among these different institutes a closer union, the 
exchange of ideas, the sharing of problems, and the solution of 
difficulties in the general work of their respective apostolates. On 
the occasion of that congress the Holy Father himself addressed 
the assembled Superiors General and made abundantly clear what 
the Church expected of them and of the Sisters under their govern- 
ment. As a direct result of the congress there was founded in 
October of the Marian Year (18 October 1954), by the command 
and with the blessing of the Pope, the Roman Institute of Sacred 
Sciences under the patronage of Our Lady, Queen of the Universe. 
On 11 February 1956 this Institute, already known as “Regina 
Mundi,” was raised by motu proprio of the Holy Father to pontificial 
status. This action of the Sovereign Pontiff is proof abundant of 
the importance which the training of Sisters in the sacred sciences 
holds in his thoughts and affections. It places the Institute in his 
own personal care and under his own supreme government. He 
administers it through the Sacred Congregation for Religious, aided 
by the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, the 
Secretariate of State, and the Vicariate of Rome. Its professors are 
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688 THE FURROW 
obliged to foster it. In learning and knowing Christ we have to be 


students, and we have to remain students. We have to continue — 


searching after Him, not just by scratching the surface, but by 
digging deep to the sources. The “treasure of religious knowledge,” 
which the Holy Father demands even of the laity, can be accumul- 
ated only through the thorough and continued study of the sacred 
sciences. There alone is Christ revealed in all His richness and 
fulness and precision. And, if the laity are considered unfitted for 
their apostolate in the world without this “treasure,” how could a 


Sister bereft of it consider herself equipped for her apostolate in | 


the school-room? 
The sacred sciences 


Here there is neither time nor space for an exhaustive examination 
even of the fundamental subjects which the sacred sciences com- 
prise, much less to discuss the entire list of studies that come under 
that title. We will have to be content with a brief word regarding 
those that are essential for a knowledge of the whole Christ. In the 
books of sacred Scripture He is made manifest in prophecy, in 
figure, and in fact. There He is shown forth in His entirety, in all 
the circumstances of His life and purpose, in His character and 
outlook, in His thoughts and desires, in His words and actions. To 
these inspired writings the Sister must go to gain knowledge of Him; 
to them she must return repeatedly to refresh and increase that 
knowledge. A Bible history, however well compiled and annotated, 
is no substitute for the conscientious and progressive study of the 


biblical books under orthodox supervision and with the aid of — 
approved commentaries. In sacred theology, dogmatic and moral, — 


Christ’s doctrines and precepts are expressed, explained, and proved 
in precise terms, in reasoned sequence, and in enriching fulness. 
From that study she will emerge in a secure conviction of truth to 
teach with authority, power and influence. She will be clothed in 
the outlook of Christ that, seeing, weighing, and judging all matters 
from the point of view of Christ, she will be a trustworthy and 
reliable shepherd to lead and guide her pupils into the abundant 


verdant pastures that will nourish the Christ-life within them. She | 
will inspire life into the dry bones of her teaching. She will com- | 
municate a “‘hunger and thirst after justice’ that will presevere | 


beyond school years. And the benefits accruing to her own spiritual 
life are so obvious as to require no emphasising. In the sacred 
liturgy the Christ Whom the Sister is endeavouring to know and 
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Roman institute and that urged him later to raise it to its present 
eminence, “‘that it should be to all others, present and future, not 
only a model but the complement and crown.” 


Organisation of ‘‘Regina Mundi’’ 


In the curriculum of the institute the emphasis is on the subjects 
included under the general title “‘sacred sciences’’: dogmatic, moral, 
and ascetical theology; sacred Scripture; canon law; sacred liturgy; 
ecclesiastical history; sacred art and archaeology; missiology; 
social doctrine of the Church; Catholic pedagogy and catechetics. 
These subjects are compulsory and are covered in a three-year 
course, thus showing their necessity for the teaching Sister and the 
depth and breadth of knowledge she is expected to assimilate in 
preparation for her teaching office. In addition, there are optional 
courses in subjects related to this curriculum with conducted visits 
of educational, cultural, and practical value for the work in hand 
and for the future apostolate. A special feature of the institute, 
and one which aims at realising its secondary purpose, is the 
provision made for conferences and discussions among the Sisters 
of the various congregations under the presidency and supervision 
of one or other of the professors. How informative and stimulating 
such gatherings must be it is not difficult to imagine. And how 
effective towards bringing about that close union and mutual 
understanding which the Holy Father so earnestly desires among 
the different institutes. The classes, each of one hour’s duration, 
number from fifteen to eighteen each week while the preparation 
for these involves long hours of study. Students who pass the second 
year examination are awarded a bachelor’s degree in sacred science. 
For the diploma granted at the end of the third year candidates 
pass the final examination and submit a satisfactory thesis on some 
prescribed matter. It is evident, therefore, that in the mind of the 
Holy See the training of a fully competent teaching Sister requires 
an exacting and comprehensive course. 


Practical suggestions 


In the light of the foregoing considerations and with the example 
of the Roman institute before them teaching Sisters in the various 
congregations here at home would do well to plan the steps that 
might be taken without delay towards implementing the Holy 
Father’s wishes regarding their preparation for the task of forming 
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chosen from the Roman ecclesiastical colleges and universities, and 
its present students represent eighty-five institutes of religious women 
from thirty different countries. By papal authority Regina Mundi 
enjoys the right and faculty to confer upon its successful students 
diplomas that entitle them to teach in girls’ schools and colleges 
of every degree, religious and secular, according to the measure 
defined in the relative diploma. It is also granted the right to affiliate 
with itself, in accordance with the pontifical statutes, schools, 
institutes, or sections which have affinity with it and its work. All 
this rendcrs “‘Regina Mundi” an institution of the highest distinction 
and claims for its purpose, organisation, and achievements an 
importance that cannot be exaggerated. 


The Pope’s view 


In the motu proprio raising Regina Mundi to pontifical rank the 
Holy Father had much to say that demands the careful study of 
every teaching Sister and that compels superiors to implement to 
the greatest possible extent the principles he lays down. He speaks 
of the Church’s ardent desire that the Sisters should “‘go forward 
with set purpose to acquire the sanctity which they have promised 
to pursue, and at the same time to carry out worthily and com- 
petently the apostolic labours and charitable works entrusted to 
them by the Holy See.” “‘The Church rightly requires that ardour 
for sanctity be expressed in assiduous effort to carry out these 
tasks each day more completely and more perfectly, and to spare 
no labour in careful preparation for their fulfilment.” He recalls 
the continued efforts which the Holy See has continually exerted 
to ensure the highest degree of perfection, divine and human, in 
those who discharge the various works of the apostolate, and he 
points to these efforts as proofs of the Church’s constant striving 
towards uniting ‘‘religious zcal with technical training and skill.” 
The Church cannot conceive nor endure that those dedicated to 
apostolic tasks by religious vocation and profession should be 
inferior to those who exercise like tasks from merely human motives, 
however noble. “‘This applies particularly and above all to those 
religious and consecrated persons who, especially in our day, are 
occupied in various ways in the education and training of youth.” 
Teachers and educators of youth require ‘‘a high degree of pro- 
fessional culture, especially of religious culture, sound, well 
assimilated, and complete.’ It is these and similar considerations 
that led the Pope to command the establishment of this new 
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Christ in His little ones. Not all the Sisters will be free to attend a; — 
students of “Regina Mundi” but it is earnestly to be hoped that as — 
many as can be made available will from time to time be enrolled 
there. All, however, are urged to close and continued study of the 
sacred sciences and it is difficult to see how any institute of religious ' 
women can now be excused from taking up this task. The Pope’ 
words coupled with the right of affiliation granted to the Roman 
institute contained an implied desire that other institutes on the, 
same pattern should be established throughout the world. This is 
borne out in the following quotation from a letter of Cardinal 
Pizzardo, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and | 
Universities, to the Superiors General of the Institutes of Religious | 
Women: “We hope that one day the women’s religious institutes 
will have their own university faculties because the needs of souls 
are increasing and because it is necessary that scientific and cultural 
notions, enlightened by the faith, should penetrate the appropriate 
circles.”” (UNIVERSE: 9/8/57.) There is every reason why Ireland, ever 
loyal to the See of Peter, should hasten to prepare the way for its 
own institute of sacred sciences, to be one of the earliest daughters 
of the Roman mother. Such a happy event would, no doubt, take | 
time to bring to fruition but there is no reason why the ground | 
could not be cleared at once. If our institutes of religious women | 
are to have their own university faculties, as His Eminence hopes, 
they will be expected to qualify for that distinction when the time 
arrives. There is, therefore, no time to lose. 

Convents throughout this land, especially in the cities and large 
towns, are in the very happy position of having available a host of 
scholarly priests, religious and secular, eminently qualified and 
zealous, willing to conduct courses of study for the Sisters. They 
are also frequently within reasonable reach of other convents of 
their own or of other institutes, so that without great inconvenience 
Sisters could come together to avail of this instruction. A little | 
negotiation and planning could therefore ensure that a beginning 
might be made as soon as the respective superiors had discussed 
and arranged ways and means. To assemble Sisters of different 
congregations would accord most closely with the Pope’s plan and 
would thus ensure the fruits of complete obedience. Any semblance 
of a narrow insularity would be unworthy of the docility owing to 
the Holy See and would prove an obstacle to the enjoyment of 
many blessings and advantages. Where this ideal arrangement 
would not prove feasible a start could well be made with the Sisters 
from neighbouring convents of the same congregation, or evel 
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within the one community. The main thing is to begin the work 
with the least possible delay. The pleadings of the Holy Father 
and the circumstances of our time insist upon urgency, while the 
needs of the children sitting in the class-rooms cry out to be met 
without hesitation. Once we have made a beginning, however small, 
its influence will be seen and felt at once in the task of forming 
Christ in souls.? 

When the ways and means of bringing the Sisters together have 
been amicably agreed, the first course of studies could be planned in 
consultation with the approved priests invited to conduct them. 
The obvious subject to begin with is sacred theology in its dogmatic 
and moral branches. These are fundamental among the sacred 
sciences and will prove of the greatest value for immediate use in 
the religious teaching of the school-children. And their continual 
references to sacred Scripture, canon law, sacred liturgy, and 
ecclesiastical history will serve as an excellent introduction to the 
formal study of these subjects at a later date. Courses in dogmatic 
and moral theology could easily be graduated in a sequence that 
will guarantee a comprehensive knowledge eventually, and each 
unit can be so treated as to provide in itself a complete content of 
information from a reasonable number of classes. Thus each unit 
would be usable as it is assimilated and could readily be linked 
with previous and subsequent steps. To devise such a plan will 
present no difficulty to anyone familiar with the organisation of 
courses in major seminaries. And, since many of the theological 
tracts have both dogmatic and moral aspects these might well be 
taken together in alternate classes. With a full course in both these 
branches completed, a sound and solid foundation would be well 
and truly laid for the pursuit of the other subjects. 

The time for such a course is a problem. For Sisters already 
engaged in teaching the school term with its full programme will 
yield little opportunity. Whatever is to be done must be achieved 
mainly in hours and days that might otherwise be free. But no 
Sister will resent the sacrifice entailed. Her sense of vocation, her 
appreciation of her office, her willing obedience and her generous 
devotion will dismiss at once any tendency to hesitation or question. 
In this unselfish attitude she will be further confirmed when she 
recalls the bands of zealous men and women who embrace the 
opportunity of leisure hours to devote themselves to the study and 
practice of the lay apostolate, or when she remembers the com- 


1. See the letter on p. 722 (EprTor) 
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munist agents who spend their recreation imbibing the doctrines — 
and methods by which they hope to stifle the Christ-life in souls — 


and to silence the voice of the Church. It will be sufficient for a 
Sister that the Pope has called her. And, with such good-will 
guaranteed no one need hesitate to permit this extra labour; indeed, 
it would be discourteous, to say the least, to refuse an outlet to 
such unselfish zeal. 

In even one week of the summer vacation a great deal of ground 
could be covered in a series of classes, conferences, discussions, 
and question-periods following a set course on the lines of the 
“Regina Mundi” Institute. This school week from Monday to 
Friday inclusive, commencing each day at 9.30 a.m., concluding at 
4 p.m., and broken up into one-hour periods with suitable breaks 
for meals and recess, would afford sufficient room for about 
twenty-five sessions. This time-table, of course, is merely suggested 
as a working basis for adjustment to the actual conditions in which 
the Sister-students would find themselves. It would allow for a 
fairly leisurely pace in the teaching and learning processes. It would 
provide for the inspiring and stimulating exercises apart from the 
formal classes. It would give some breathing-space between classes 
and an opportunity for the Sisters to meet informally. And it would 


guarantee a marked progress in some part of the sacred sciences | 


within a reasonable space of time. To supplement this summer 


course it should be possible to spare a day or two of the Christmas * 


and Easter vacations for similar work in the Sisters’ own respective 
convents (when travelling to a central place would be impracticable) 


while a weekly or fortnightly class might also be arranged during — 


the school terms to maintain continuity and to keep the subjects in 
hand refreshed and revised. Indeed, nowthat the year is already well 
advanced, the Sisters would be well advised to make a beginning 
from this latter point. If arrangements for the summer course 
could be agreed upon before Christmas, the Sisters who are to take 
part in that course could make a start in their own convents with a 
day or two during the Christmas vacation, following this up with 
weekly or fortnightly lessons in the Christmas-Easter and Easter- 
Summer terms with a possible day or two during the Easter holidays. 
If early agreement could be reached between the different convents 
and with the priest-teachers concerned regarding the extent of the 
work to be covered and the time to be given to it, the Sisters engaged 
would then come to the summer school with the same amount of 
work already done to continue their task in unison. This scheme 
would appear to have at least two advantages: it would ensure 
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1€s 3 that no time would be lost in taking up this sublime and urgent 


uls work, and the Sisters would arrive for the summer course already 

‘a introduced in a familiar environment to the subjects and topics 

ill agreed upon for the summer sessions. Dealing with the matter in 

d, ' this general and theoretical way, one cannot venture into further 

to detail but the arrangement here suggested and outlined would seem 
to offer an avenue of approach that gives promise of distinct 

nd advantages. It is at least an attempt to meet the wishes of the Holy 

s, | Father and to point the way to their implementation with all possible 

he speed. 

to | EDWARD MURPHY 

at  “Bethany,’’ Templeogue, County Dublin 
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The Secretary would be grateful if readers who have 
recently changed residence would notify him without delay. 
This will ensure delivery of THE FuRROwW at the correct 
address and without the delay re-addressing involves. 
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Group Study of the Bible 


DERMOT J. RYAN 


Ireland, general interest in the Bible has not become manifest, 
but faint stirrings may indicate the beginning of a biblical 
revival. More bibles are being bought than formerly. Widespread 

use of the missal brings the Scripture readings of the Mass to the 
notice of the faithful. Books on biblical subjects have been sold in 
considerable numbers. The new Easter Liturgy and the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls have prompted many a question and many 
a discussion on biblical themes. Some Catholics who wish to 
expand the religious knowledge acquired at school turn to the 
Bible more readily than to a manual of doctrine. This interest in 
the Bible has led some of the faithful to enquire about “‘Bible study 
groups,” where they might advance their knowledge by common 
effort. Since little has been done to cater for such groups, it is 
opportune to enquire what has been done on the Continent, where 
the biblical and liturgical movements have gone hand in hand for 
several decades. This account of the biblical movement in other 
lands is not intended to be complete, but will provide a basis for 
discussing the organisation of Bible groups in the second part of 
this article. 


France 


This is not the place to speak of France’s contribution to Scripture 
studies at the specialist level, but one might ask how much of the 
popular literature which is available would have appeared without 
the foundation of brilliant scholarship. Thanks to their scholars, 
French Catholics enjoy an abundance of Bible translations, e.g. 
Crampon, Pirot-Clamer, and the Jerusalem Bible. The appearance 
of several translations invites comparison and criticism, and helps 
to stimulate the interest already created by the liturgical movement. 
The Bible is kept before the public as something of importance to 
men of scholarship and of letters, as well as being a life-bearing 
document for the faithful. 

The popular desire to know more about the Bible is met by a 
spate of popular literature. All ages and all classes are catered for. 
Brightly illustrated leaflets bring the Gospel to children. Painting 
books present biblical scenes in outline for the attention of the 
budding artist. Excellent Scripture manuals for the schools and 
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_ popular introductions to the Bible abound. Illustrated histories of 
Israel, lives of Christ, photographic tours of the Holy Land, all 
answer the demand for information about the Land and the Book. 
On a more intellectual plane, the Lectio Divina series published by 
- Editions du Cerf enjoy considerable popularity. 

There is therefore a wealth of literature available for those who 
wish to devote themselves to Bible study. Neither are they left on 
their own in their pursuit of knowledge. The best known and most 
effective organisation which aims to help them is La Ligue de 
l’Evangile, which has its headquarters in Paris. It is organised on a 
nation-wide basis, has the blessing of the bishops of France, and 
works through its diocesan representatives. 

What does it do? Its director, Pére Gourbillon, O.P. has his 
assistants give illustrated lectures on biblical subjects throughout 
the country, especially in conjunction with a visit from their mobile 
biblical exhibition entitled ‘‘The Bible and its Message.” This 
exhibition may be set up in a local hall or in a temporary structure, 
and conveys its message through photographs, posters, maps and 
models. Conducted tours of the exhibition are arranged for the 
local Catholic Action organisations and for schoolchildren in 
different age groups. For casual callers, a guide is always available. 
The exhibition remains about a week and provides a suitable 
occasion for instructing the faithful, as well as for propagating 
Bible texts and literature. 

Two publications of the Ligue have had outstanding success. 
They are La Grande Esperance and La Grande Nouvelle, which 
present the message of the Old and New Testaments respectively, 
in a simple and readable form. 150,000 copies of the first work have 
been sold, and the latest printing of the second brings its tally to 
300,000—figures which speak the success of the editors in their work 
of adaptation. 

Six years ago the Ligue began to publish a quarterly of about 
sixty pages. It takes the form of a booklet devoted to a single 
biblical theme. The booklets vary in difficulty, but never rise above 
the slightly technical level. It is hoped to make this series available 
in English. 

The Ligue brings other suitable biblical literature to the notice 
of its members, and has a library of slides for members who wish 
to prepare their own illustrated lectures. 

Although many of the priest members of the Ligue direct Bible 
groups, the central administration, in the words of the director, 
“prefers to lay great emphasis on the gift of the Word of God to 
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The most recent edition of the missal of Dom Lefebvre carries 
two series of Scripture references at the end of the Mass text for 
the Sundays and greater feasts. One series illustrates the principal 
scriptural themes of the Mass, e.g. the second Sunday after Easter 


_ lists the references to the faithful shepherd in the Old and New 


Testaments. The other series entitled “‘Lecture de la Bible’ follows 
more or less closely the Scripture readings of the Breviary. 


Holland 


The existence of a mobile biblical exhibition in France has 
already been mentioned. Nijmegen in Holland has a permanent 
exhibition, which is spread over sixty acres of gently sloping, 
wooded land. It is called Heilig-Land-Stichting and is in the care 
of the Montfort Fathers, who act as guides for the large numbers 
of visitors from Holland and the surrounding countries. An attempt 
has been made, and in most cases has been successful, to reproduce 
the Palestinian setting of incidents in the life of Our Lord. The 
town of Nazareth with its narrow streets, its synagogue and its 
Virgin’s Well is presented in life size with amazing fidelity. The 
accurate detail of a carpenter’s shop has won praise from Pales- 
tinian Arabs, and gives a clear idea of the tools used by Saint 
Joseph and by Jesus, as well as of the products of their labour. 
The “‘inn” and the cave of Bethlehem, together with settings of the 
Passion narrative are also there. The guides show considerable 
artistry in making the Bible come to life in these surroundings, and 
impart an amount of biblical lore to the visitors during their tour 
of two-and-a-half hours. 

Two periodicals are produced by the Montfort Fathers at this 
centre. ’T HEILIG LAND does for Holland what BIBLE ET TERRE SAINTE 
of Paris is doing for French-speaking Catholics. Scholars from 
Nijmegen and Louvain Universities co-operate with the Montfort 
Fathers in producing this review. HET BOEK DER BOEKEN is a very 
simply produced weekly of twenty octavo-size pages, and carries 
a simple explanation of Bible texts with their application to daily 
life. It has a circulation of 10,000 copies. 

The editor of these publications, Doctor Eijckeler, has a large 
radio audience for his weekly Bible talks, which last twenty 
minutes. These talks, which usually cover one book of the Bible in 
the course of a year, are later published in book form. 
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all Christians in the liturgy, and to facilitate the presentation of the | 
Word of God at the meetings of all Catholic Action organisations,” 

Before leaving the Bible movement in France, it is worth mention- 
ing that one of the best sources for slides and film-strips is the — 
Maison de la Bonne Presse, 5, rue Bayard, Paris, 8e. The colour | 
slides of the Holy Land and the new series on personalities like — 
Isaias, David and Jeremias, are worthy of special mention. 

La Bonne Presse is also responsible for the new illustrated monthly | 
BIBLE ET TERRE SAINTE. It keeps its readers abreast of the latest 
archaeological news from the Holy Land, with fully illustrated 
articles of a non-technical nature written by scholars. It is beautifully 
produced and printed, and promises to be very popular. 


Belgium 


The contribution of the monks of Maredsous to the biblical 
movement is of special interest to Irish people who recall the | 
association of Ireland’s Dom Columba Marmion with that great — 
monastery. The basis of its work is the Maredsous translation of 
the Bible, which is made available in various formats, from small 
booklets containing a single Gospel to the large edition known as 
the Family Bible. 

In helping its readers to understand the Bible, the monks have 
followed various paths. Dom Celestin Charlier and his helpers 
cater for the more intellectual Catholic with the quarterly BIBLE ET 
VIE CHRETIENNE and the books published in the series bearing the 
same name. The quarterly is described as a “‘revue de doctrine, de 
pastorale et de spiritualité biblique,’”’ and has a circulation of about 
4,000. A feature of it is the publication in every number of a cahier 
de Bible, which is really a plan of work for Bible groups. Dom Paul 
Passelecq reaches a much wider public with very brief and simple 
commentaries, which he publishes in pamphlet form. He is also 
responsible for a series of very striking leaflets which encourage 
people to read the Bible. 

The monks of Maredsous organise Journées Bibliques at which 
the timetable resembles that of an enclosed retreat, with Bible 
lectures and discussions substituted for retreat conferences. 

The Benedictine monastery of Saint-André at Bruges, which is 
famed for its liturgical apostolate, publishes valuable material in 
the form of biblical supplements to its periodical PAROISSE ET 
LITURGIE, which itself carries biblical articles. The series “‘Pas a pas 
avec la Bible’ will provide, when complete, brief commentaries on 
all the books of the Bible. 
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ich Bibelstunde ? (How do I conduct a Bible hour?). This book has 
appeared in French with the title Apprenons a lire la Bible (Desclée). 


In general, the work of Klosterneuburg in Austria, corresponds to 
the activity of Maredsous and Saint-André in Belgium. 


' Of unusual interest is the Fernkurs fiir theologische Laienbildung 


(A Correspondence Course in Theology for the Laity), which has 
its centre at Stephansplatz 3/III, Vienna. It is a three-year course, 


_ and includes all the subjects found in a seminary curriculum. For 


those who wish to submit to an examination, a flying board of 
examiners is provided. Candidates who are successful in the higher 
course become approved teachers of religion in the schools, where 


_ they can take the place of a priest and thus relieve the shortage of 


priests. The course will ensure that many lay people who are active 
in Catholic life will receive a solid grounding in doctrine, including 
Holy Scripture. The examiners have already expressed surprise at 
the very high standard attained by the candidates. The questions 


set for the Old Testament examination would more than adequately 


| course. 


| Souls.” 


test the knowledge of a seminarist who has just completed the 
It is worth recording that the theme for the annual congress of 

priests in Vienna, 1954, was “Sacred Scripture and the Care of 

Switzerland 

' The Schweizerische Katholische Bibelbewegung is well organised, 


and has about 1,500 priest members. It provides them with two 
_ kinds of publication: Biblische Skizzen (Bible Sketches), which are 


'} intended to help in the preparation of biblical sermons, and the 


more technical Biblische Beitrage. The formation of Bible study 
| groups is left to the initiative of the individual members. A library 
| of slides is at their disposal. 

_ It is hoped to extend the activity of the organisation by providing 
| courses for lay teachers. 

| Parish bulletins, which appear every month in many parishes, 
| usually carry a page or two of direction in the private Bible reading 

of parishioners. 

This purely factual account gives some idea of what is being 
done on the Continent to promote the reading and study of the 
Bible. In a sense, little has been said about group study of the Bible 
as such. Viewed from another angle, much of the work described 
| ls aimed at some group or other, whether the family, the school, 
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Germany 


In Germany, the Bible forms a common denominator with the 
Protestant majority, a fact which provides a constant stimulus to 
biblical studies, both at the scientific and popular levels. The Bible 
movement there resembles its counterpart in France. There is an 
abundance of popular literature, although it tends to appear in a 
rather expensive format. The Herder commentaries, for example, 
edited under what would seem to be the ideal title “Die heilige 
Schrift fiir das Leben erklart’’ (literally: Sacred Scripture explained 


with a view to living it), are far too costly for the popular purse, | 
but provide useful material for a priest preparing a sermon ora | 
Bible talk. Priests in Germany make good use of the literature to _ 


prepare talks on biblical themes for their youth clubs and Catholic 
Action groups. In fact, almost every meeting will include at least a 
reading from Sacred Scripture, and great stress is laid on the value 
of Scripture in providing a solid spiritual foundation for the various 
forms of Catholic Action. 

Corresponding to La Ligue de l’Evangile in France is the 
Katholisches Bibelwerk in Stuttgart. It publishes a quarterly BIBEL 
UND KIRCHE with articles for both priests and laity. The organisation 
has a representative in each German diocese, and its membership 
numbers about 5,000, most of whom, however, are priests and 
seminarians. It has recently begun to publish booklets containing 


Bible talks given by members to Bible study groups. Studies of 


Ruth, Tobias, and the Canticle of Canticles have already appeared. 

The diocesan journals keep the priests up-to-date on biblical 
matters, and often give hints on pastoral use of the Bible. 

In the schools, where the religious instruction is frequently given 
by priests, the Bible receives generous treatment. Text-books which 
aim at correlating Bible teaching with the new German Catechism 
have already appeared. 


Austria 


In Austria, the Bible movement is inevitably associated with the 
name of Father Parsch from the abbey of Klosterneuburg, near 
Vienna. The biblical and liturgical apostolates which he directed, 
have been given permanent form in his publications, which include 
a guide to the liturgical year, and a Bible translation, which he 
edited. He conducted Bibelstunden (Bible hours) for many years, 
and presented the results of his experience in his book: Wie halte 
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It is noticeable that the majority of the members in the various 
biblical associations are priests or seminarians. 

An impression of great activity will be derived from this account 
of the biblical movement on the Continent. It is not a false im- 
pression. Many homes have been provided with Bibles; many 
people are reading them, and they need not go far for a Philip— 
sometimes of flesh and blood, sometimes of paper and print—to 
explain it as they read. 

il 


The organisation of Bible groups 


The name “Bible study group” frightens many by its use of the 
word “‘study.” Few are willing to study the Bible; few feel they are 
equipped to study the Bible. Many would like to know more about 
it, but are repelled by the thought that only those who can study 
the Bible can benefit by reading it. ““Bible study group ”’is, therefore, 
not a name which attracts. For some strange reason, it seems to 
put the emphasis in the wrong place. The emphasis should be on 
“Bible,” not on “‘study.”” On the Continent, the aim is to give the 
Bible to the people and to provide the help they require to profit 
by it. Very rarely are groups found which really study the Bible, 
and since such groups are the exception rather than the rule, the 
use of the word “‘study”’ in these notes will be avoided. The groups 
will be referred to as “Bible Groups” or ‘Bible Circles.” 

For the sake of simplicity, a line of action will be suggested for 
a priest wishing to organise a group whose meetings will be devoted 
almost entirely to a consideration of the Bible text and biblical 


» themes. The desire to form such a group is wholly reasonable. 


Many persons are not free to give themselves to Catholic Action, 
yet wish to know more about their Faith. Parents, for example, 
could benefit themselves and their children by frequenting such a 
group. 

What is said here may also be a help to those priests who are in 
charge of Catholic Action groups and organisations and wish 
to interest them in the Bible. 

The priest’s first problem will be to assemble the members of 
his group. This may be possible through personal contact with 
parishioners. One might also preach a sermon on the subject, and 
invite those of the congregation who are interested to hand in 
their names, or to approach the preacher personally. A method 
which has been found effective on the Continent, is to give an 
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the Sunday congregation or the youth club. The purpose is always , 
the same, namely, to christianise living. It is felt that contact with | 
the Bible develops a deeper sense of the Christian vocation. It 
brings a realisation of the unique position which Christianity 
occupies in a materialistic world, a position which so strongly 
resembles that of the primitive Christian community. Reading the ' 
Bible makes the Christian’s relationship with Almighty God more | 
personal. Discovering that his vocation demands that he live a 
divine life, he better understands this obligation, when he reads 
the words of Christ: “He that seeth me, seeth the Father” (John 
14:9). Prayerful study of the life of Christ reveals a divine life 
expressed in human terms and lived through human actions and 
emotions. In this form, it becomes more intelliglble, and what is 
equally important, imitable. The actions of Christ and the words 
of Christ will produce their full fruit in minds which have been 
nurtured on the biblical tradition, which was created by Christ! 
and for Christ, and which, as man, He inherited. Much of that 
tradition is absorbed in the learning of Christian doctrine, and in 
the celebration of the Church’s feasts, but it can always be broadened 
and deepened, to the profit of the individual and the community, 
by the reading of the Bible. 

For these reasons, the Bible is being used extensively in all forms 
of Catholic Action, but groups which confine their attention to 
the Bible, and to which the title “Bible study groups” might most 
strictly be applied, are not very common. The reasons are clear. | 
Few people have both the capacity and the time for real study of 
the Bible, and comparatively few priests have the time and training 
for this specialised work. Exceedingly valuable results are, however, | 
obtained amongst Catholics of a high intellectual capacity. Exper- | 
ience of the problems of the Bible convinces them of their own 
inability to solve these problems, and leads them to a deeper 
appreciation of the teaching authority of the Church. Even in such 
groups, the ultimate purpose of their efforts is not forgotten, and 
no session closes without some practical application of the matter 
studied. 

In the continental countries, then, there is no closely organised 
network of Bible study groups following more or less the same plan 
of study. The material for such study is provided in plenty. There- 
after it is left to the initiative and the interest of the individual 
priest to use it in the way that seems best. 

1. Cf. Col. 1:16 and Rom. 11:36. Cf. also Prat, Theology of St. Paul I, 291 
and II, 147-8 and 262-7. 
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illustrated lecture on some biblical topic, and on that occasion, to, 
publish one’s intention of forming a group. Since an illustrated’ 
lecture may be the first venture of some priests in this field, a few 
words about such lectures will not be out of place. 

It is essential to advertise the coming lecture and to give it an| 
attractive title. People nowadays are accustomed to a high level of 
technique in the cinema, therefore the slides for the lecture should , 
be good; the projector should be efficient; the picture should be 
large enough to be seen by all; the electric fittings should be 
adequate; vital spares should be carried; the operator must have 
a practised hand. The best way of ensuring all this is by rehearsal, 
but not by rehearsal which is deferred until the last moment. All 
equipment should be tested on the spot in good time, so that altera- 
tions can be made, if necessary. During the rehearsal, slides should 
be projected in the size they will have during the lecture; their | 
usefulness may then be accurately assessed. | 

The function of slides is to illustrate what the lecturer is saying. 
Movement, or absence of movement of the slides, should not | 
distract the audience or interrupt the lecturer. They should fit in| 
with his words in an easy and natural way. The flow of speech 
should not be interrupted, not even to provide a hollow silence 
for the traditional thump of the billiard cue! Better than the billiard 
cue is a signalling light held in the lecturer’s hand. This, however, 
is not satisfactory, as it can be seen by the audience and draws 
their attention from the lecturer to the operator, with whom they 
suffer until the next slide appears. Best of all is a signalling apparatus 
which can be made from a pear-shaped bell push, a sufficient 
length of bell wire to reach from the lecturer to the operator, a 
small bulb with a holder and a dry battery. The light is placed 
beside the operator, and should be so masked and coloured that 
he alone will see the flash calling for the next slide. A little practice 
with this system will give complete continuity to the lecture. Once 
co-ordination between the speaker and the operator has been 
achieved by a little practice, there will be no need to pause while 
the slide is being changed. 

If a text is supplied with the slides, the speaker should not simply 
learn it by heart. It is usually meant to be a guide. The speaker 
should therefore adapt it to suit his needs, and make it his own. 

An illustrated lecture should not consist of a large number of 
slides rapidly succeeding one another on the screen to the accom- 
paniment of laconic remarks of identification: ‘This is X from the 
north.” “This is X from the south, and now we will show you X 
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from the west.” The lecture should follow a well-defined plan. 
A lecture on Palestine, for example, should not consist of a multitude 
of views of the Holy Land, presented without order. The views 
should be carefully chosen to illustrate e.g. part of Our Lord’s 
life, which is treated methodically in the lecture. While the temp- 
tation to show all the slides one has on every occasion must be 
resisted, one must also ensure that no slide will overstay its welcome. 

In preparing such lectures on biblical subjects, the value of an 
occasional map should not be overlooked. It must, of course, be 
clear. The lecturer can also exercise his ingenuity by preparing his 
own diagrams etc., and having slides made from them. 

An illustrated biblical lecture is not meant to be professedly 
pious; its best effect will rather be indirect. 

This type of lecture obviously demands careful preparation, but 
it has the advantage that it reaches a wider public than talks given 
to Bible circles. It creates a general interest in the Bible, and pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for discovering those of the laity 
who may have a sustained interest in Sacred Scripture. 

How many should be in each group? There is considerable 
variety of opinion on this point. If there is to be discussion, and the 
group is not to become impersonal, one feels that an upper limit 
of twenty is not unreasonable. The actual attendance will nearly 
always be somewhat less. 

At the first meeting, the frequency of future meetings must be 
settled. About this, little can be said, since so much depends on the 
commitments of the members—and of the director. An effort 
should be made to meet more often than once a month; otherwise 
continuity is lost. 

How long should the meetings last ? While in the case of a straight- 
forward lecture, it is unwise for a speaker to exceed one hour (an 
hour and a half, if the lecture is illustrated), these group meetings 
may last longer, since the members are not purely passive. In fact, 
the director may sometimes find it difficult to bring the meetings 
to a close. When eventually he has got the members out-of-doors, 
his heart may be gladdened by the sound of an earnest discussion 
continued in the street. 

What should be the procedure at the meetings? The meeting 
may be opened by a brief prayer, perhaps the Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
followed by a prayer to the patron of the group, who could be 
chosen from writers of Sacred Scripture, or from saints who 
devoted themselves to the study of the Bible, e.g. Saint Jerome, 
Saint John Chrysostom. The director should then give a talk on 
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a biblical text or theme. At first, this talk should be longer, as the 
members may be reluctant to ask questions or to take part in 
discussion. As their knowledge increases and their shyness melts 
away, more time can be given to the questions and discussion, but 
the director’s talk should be the “‘feature” of the meeting. 

The answering of questions will present a problem for all directors, 
Whether they are specialists or not, they should point out at the 
very beginning that it is easier to ask questions about the Bible 
than it is to answer them, and that no man could be expected to 
answer immediately all questions put to him about the Bible. 
Even though a director may not know the answer to a question, 
it can provide a useful basis for discussion, especially if it is not 
simply a question of fact. The director or members may advance 
some evidence in favour of a particular solution. A discussion of 
this excites the interest of the group, who look forward to the 
solution offered at the next meeting. When the group has been some 
time in existence, suitable unanswered questions might be dis- 
tributed amongst the members with suggestions about where they 
might find the answers. They could report on their investigations 
at the next meeting. 

The director must resist the temptation to dominate any dis- 
cussion which follows the talk. If a speaker misunderstands him, 
he should not immediately jump in to say so. He should wait to see 
if any other member of the group will have noticed the fact. If the 


misunderstanding passes without comment, the director will have 


opportunity to deal with it, when summing up. 

The discussion should not only be concerned with the actual 
meaning of texts, but also with their application in daily life. From 
the suggestions offered, one could be selected for the special 
attention of the members during the interval between the meetings. 
The members may have interesting contributions to make at the 
next meeting as a result of their efforts to apply their Bible reading 
to daily life. 

Certain Bible texts will lead inevitably to the discussion of points 
of Catholic doctrine. On such occasions, the director can impress 
on the group that the Bible is only part of the Christian tradition, 
and that it must be supplemented by the teaching of the Church, 
in which the members can there and then be instructed. 

When it comes to the choice of subject-matter, the wishes of the 
group or the inclination of the director may be decisive. The 
following plan is respectfully suggested as providing a good founda- 
ion for future development. 
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Since most people know very little about the Bible, talks on how 
the Bible came to be written and on how the text was passed on to 
us should be given at the beginning of the course. These talks can 
usefully be illustrated with photographs of writing materials and 
manuscripts. The doctrine of inspiration and its consequences 
should then be expounded in a manner suited to the capacity of 
the group. Special emphasis should be laid on the co-operation of 
man and God in the production of the inspired book, which bears 
traces of the handiwork of each. The position of the Bible in re- 
lation to the teaching authority of the Church must also be made 
clear. 

The director should next try to give a general idea of what the 
Bible is all about. An excellent plan for doing this is to follow the 
Scripture text-book The Kingdom of Promise by Dyson and Jones. 
Without entering into detail, the authors outline the development 
of the plan of salvation from the story of creation down to the last 
chapter of the Apocalypse. Following the line of the Messianic 
prophecies, one can pick up the essential facts of Israel’s history, 
as well as the characteristics of the coming Messiah and his 
kingdom. A brief glance at the Gospels finds the fulfilment of 
these prophecies in the person and work of Christ. The Acts and 
Epistles show the Apostles continuing that work on earth, and the 
Apocalypse presents the kingdom in its final glory in heaven. 

In following this method, each important event or concept 
should be illustrated by the reading of two or three relevant texts. 
The members thus familiarise themselves with the Bible by handling 
it. They discover the diversity of its many books, a diversity which 
does not destroy the unity deriving from God, the Author, and 
Christ, the Redeemer. 

The members of the group are now in a better position to con- 
sider the life of Christ. When directing this part of the course, the 
priest should constantly reach back into the Old Testament to 
illustrate the events of Our Lord’s life. By this means a happy 
balance is maintained between the Old and New Testaments. 

The method as explained so far provides enough material for 
two or three years, even if meetings are held once a week. The 
Acts of the Apostles might be taken next, and could be followed 
by some passages from Saint Paul. The Old Testament could then 
be given continuous treatment at the meetings, although the 
members of the group should be encouraged to read it for them- 
selves, even when they are engaged on the New Testament. From 
time to time a meeting might be devoted to answering questions 
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the path indicated. He will find most of the material in these books, 
not, however, without some labour, labour which will render his 
personal contribution all the more valuable. Indeed, one cannot 
exaggerate the importance of careful preparation, if the meetings 
are to be successful. 

It is important to note that an Instruction (AAs 48 (1956) pp. 61-64) 
was issued by the Holy See on Bible “‘days” and “weeks” and 
biblical organisations. It prescribed that all biblical associations 
must be subject to the authority and jurisdiction of the local 
Ordinary, and new associations of this kind may not be set up 
without the approval of the Ordinary. The permission of the 
Ordinary is likewise required for the holding of Bible “‘days” and 
“weeks.” The Instruction recommends that the subjects considered 
on those occasions should be positive in character, and should not 
merely satisfy the curiosity of the faithful. These few statements 
are not intended to be a summary of the Instruction; they are only 
samples of its recommendations. The Instruction should be read in 
full. 

In ending these notes on the Bible movement and Bible groups, 
one could not do better than quote the words of Pére Gourbillon, 
O.P., the director of La Ligue de L’Evangile: “We must be careful 
lest, having done too little in this matter, we now do too much.” 
It would be a pity if this were made an excuse for doing nothing. 


Reading List 


LUMEN VITAE X (1955), No. 1 carries further information about the 
Bible movement. It is published in Brussels and is available in 
English. 

A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. 

Maredsous Guide to the Bible. 

Robert-Tricot: Guide to the Bible (Desclée). 

Scripture Textbooks for Catholic Schools (B.O.& W.). 

Grollenberg: Atlas of the Bible. 

Ricciotti: A History of Israel. 

Mackenzie: The Two-edged Sword. 

Monro: Enjoying the New Testament. 

Kenyon: The Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. 

Lives of Christ: e.g. Lagrange, Prat, Grandmaison, Ricciotti, 
Daniel-Rops. 

Lives of Saint Paul: Holzner, Ricciotti. 


Prat: The Theology of Saint Paul. 
DERMOT J. RYAN 


University College, Dublin 
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on the Old Testament, which had already been submitted in writing, — 
Further variety in method can be obtained by giving a meeting or 
two to one biblical theme, which might be suggested by the liturgical 
season. 

If a particular text is to be considered, the members should read 
it carefully before the meeting, and make at least a mental note of 
what it means to them, and what obstacles prevent their under- 
standing it fully. 

A prayer from the Missal or Breviary may sometimes sum up 
the thoughts derived from the text, and would form a suitable 
conclusion to the meeting. 

What about books? Obviously, every member of the group 
must have a Bible, which should be brought to every meeting. 
Members may be able to buy some small books on the Bible, but 
the larger books are usually beyond the means of the individual. 
Library authorities usually welcome suggestions, so if the Bible 
circle is in a library town, some help may be derived from them. 

At every meeting, one could invite a small contribution towards 
the cost of acquiring books. Even if only half a dozen good books 
are bought every year, a useful library can be built up over a period 
of some years. 

The priest-director should always be present at the meetings. 
Without his guidance, they tend to disintegrate from lack of leader- 
ship, or develop into “‘illuminist” groups, in which each individual 
proclaims what the Bible message means to him, without being 
able to give any reasons for his conviction. 

Most priests are slow to take on the direction of a Bible group. 
They have not the competence in biblical sciences, which, they say, 
is necessary for such work. Perhaps their seminary course with its 
synoptic problems, and documents labelled and unlabelled, has 
left them rather bewildered about what the message of the Bible 
really is. Biblical theology was not on the curriculum when they 
were in the seminary. Such priests may rest assured that a solution 
of these problems is not demanded of them, but rather an exposition 
of what the Bible has to teach the Catholic who reads it. With some 
help from the specialists, this task is not beyond the competence of 
most priests. This assumption underlies the organisation of Bible 
associations on the Continent; each has a panel of experts available 
for consultation. Continuous direction is given through the pub- 
lications of these associations. 

Suitable literature in English is not very plentiful. A list of books 
is given below which would enable a priest to guide a group along 
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Come, let us humbly adore Him, kneeling before the Lord who 
made us, for He is the Lord our God and we are His people and the 
sheep of His pasture. Would you but listen to His voice today. 
Harden not your hearts. 


Psalm 5 
A prayer for help—the soul in Purgatory pleads to be purified 
from every stain so that it may enter heaven. 

Give ear to my words, O Lord; heed my cry for help, my King 
and my God. No wicked man can be Thy guest; the proud cannot 
stand in Thy presence. Thou dost hate all evil-doers and dost destroy 
these who speak falsehoods. But I through Thy abundant mercy 
will enter Thy house. Let all who trust in Thee rejoice and be happy 
for ever. Thou wilt dwell amongst them and all who love Thy name 
shall have joy in Thee. For Thou dost bless the just man, O Lord, 
and with the shield of Thy favour Thou dost protect him. 


Psalm 6 
A prayer in time of need—the soul in agony prays God to 
stay His anger yet leaves all things in God’s hands. 

O Lord, rebuke me not in Thine anger and do not chastise me in 
Thy wrath. Have pity on me, Lord, for I am weak and my soul is 
deeply troubled. Come, O Lord, and rescue my soul for in death 
there is no one who thinks of Thee. Depart from me all you tempters 
for the Lord has heard my tearful cry. The Lord has heard my 
pleading; the Lord has accepted my prayer. 


Psalm 7 
An expression of confidence—the soul hopes that the Lord 
will deliver it from all enemies and accusers. 

O Lord, my God, in Thee have I put my trust; save me from all 
my persecutors and deliver me. Arise, Lord, in Thy anger, rise up 
against the furious excesses of my foes. The Lord is judge over the 
nations; judge me, O Lord, according to my innocence. Let the 
malice of the wicked be brought to an end and do Thou strengthen 
the just man, O God, who art a searcher of minds and hearts. My 
true help is from God, who saves the upright of heart. I will praise 
the Lord because of His justice and will hymn the name of the 
Lord Most High. 


All stand to recite in silence the Our Father. 
The Lessons, from the Book of Job, describe the soul’s loneliness 


| 
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The Office for the Dead 


GERARD MONTAGUE 


N the Office for the Dead the Church prays for her departed 

children. Since it is the Church’s own prayer, to attend 

prayerfully at this Divine Office is, next to assisting at 
Holy Mass, the most effective way to help the souls of our 
deceased friends. 

But the Office is not only a solemn pleading for the faithful 
departed; it is also an instructive sermon for the living, com- 
posed of passages from Sacred Scripture, the inspired word of 
God. Using these sacred hymns (the Psalms) and readings, the 
Church speaks to us of the needs of the souls in Purgatory 
and instructs us how we should prepare for that dread moment 
when God shall call us to render an account of our own 
stewardship. Dramatically the words of the Office speak of the 
last agonies of the departing soul, of the soul’s consciousness 
of guilt at the judgment and of the cry for help of the soul in 
Purgatory. Then we are taught also the need for humble 
contrition for our own sins and above all how to accept death 
in a spirit of loving confidence in our Redeemer. “The life of 
those who are faithful to Thee, O Lord, is only changed, not 
taken away, and when their earthly dwelling place has decayed, 
an everlasting home awaits them in heaven.” (Preface of the 
Mass for the Dead.) 

The Office consists of two parts: (1) Matins—the morning 

prayer; 
(2) Lauds—the prayer of 
praise. 


MATINS 


We begin with an invitation to all to praise and adore God, our 

loving merciful Shepherd. 
Come, let us adore the King for whom all creatures live. Come, let 
us rejoice in the Lord, singing joyfully before God our Saviour. 


1. This short “edition” of the Office for the Dead has been prepared for the 
laity, to bring them a better understanding of this great prayer of the Church. 
Only a summary of the psalms and lesson is given. 

Copies of this article printed in format suitable for insertion in missal or 
prayerbook may be obtained (price 3d, reduction for quantities) from: The 
Students’ Printing Society, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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Psalm 64 

After contrition come thanksgiving and praise of our Saviour. 
To Thee, O God, is due a song of praise, to Thee, who hearest 
prayers. Our sins lie heavy upon us but Thou dost pardon our 
misdeeds. Blessed is the man whom Thou hast chosen and taken to 
Thyself that he may dwell in Thy courts. O God, the hope of all 
to the very ends of the earth and of those far out on the seas, in 
Thy strength Thou hast established the mountains and stillest the 
roaring of the waves. Thou hast looked down up on the earth and 
copiously enriched it; with rains Thou hast softened it and blessed 
its fertility. Every season of the year hast Thou with Thy mercies 
crowned; fair bloom the desert pastures and with gladness we see 

the hills clad. With joy Thy peoples sing a hymn of praise. 


Psalm 62 
The soul thirsts for its Lord; it looks forward to rejoice in the 
presence of God when its sins have been purged away. 

My God, to Thee I watch at break of day; my soul thirsts for 
Thee; my flesh longs for Thee like a dry and parched land without 
water. So have I come before Thee in Thy sanctuary that I may see 
Thy power and glory. My lips shall praise Thee, for Thy mercy is 
better than life. Thou art my helper and in the shelter of Thy wings 
I rejoice. With all my soul I cling to Thee and Thy right hand ever 
guards me. 


Canticle 
The prayer of the soul in its last agony. 

It seemed that I must go down to the gates of the world below 
in the prime of my years. I had hoped for the remnant of life and 
had hoped in vain. No more in the land of the living would I lift 
my eyes to the Lord God, no more would I see the faces of men 
who were my neighbours in this life. This world was being taken 
away from me, folded up like a shepherd’s tent; my life was being 
cut off like the weaver’s thread while I was just beginning. Now 
bitterness of soul is past for Thou hast rescued me, turned hopeless- 
ness into confidence and cast all my sins behind Thy back. The 
Lord is our saviour still and we will sing psalms for ever in the 
house of the Lord. 


Psalm 150 
The souls in Purgatory join with the whole Church in singing 
the praises of God. 
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in death, its fear of the judgment and its appeal to the mercy of 
God, the Creator and Judge. 


Summary of the Lessons 

Spare me. This life of mine is but a shadow. I have sinned. Why 
dost Thou not remove my sin and remit my iniquity when soon I 
shall be lying in the dust? My soul is weary of life. I will give free 
expression to my complaint. I will speak in the bitterness of my 
soul. I will say to God: “Do not condemn me. Thy hands have 
formed and fashioned me and then wilt Thou turn about and 
destroy me? Remember that Thou hast made me as clay and must 
it all be ground to dust again? Yet Thou hast granted me life and 
mercy and Thy care hast preserved my spirit.”’ 

At the end of each of the three lessons there is a short hymn, 
the first expresses faith in the resurrection of the body, the 
second a brief prayer, but the third evokes terror at the thought 
of the judgment. 

1. I believe that my Redeemer lives and that I shall rise again 
from the earth on the last day and that in my own flesh I shall see 
God, my Saviour. 

2. O Lord, who raised Lazarus from the tomb, grant now to the 
departed rest and a place of forgiveness. 

3. O Lord, when Thou shalt come to judge the earth where shall 
I hide myself from the face of thy anger? I am seized with fear for 
I have sinned gravely during my life; when Thou shalt come to 
judge, do not condemn me. 


LAUDS 


Psalm 50 

This psalm, the “‘Miserere,” is a most eloquent act of contrition. 
Have mercy on me, O God, according to Thy great mercy. Wash 
me completely from my guilt and cleanse me from my sin. For I 
acknowledge my iniquity and my sin is ever present before me. 
Behold Thou dost delight in sincerity of heart and dost teach me 
wisdom in the depths of my soul. Turn away Thy face from my sins 
and blot out all my iniquities. Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew in me a steadfast spirit. Cast me not off from Thy presence 
and take not Thy holy spirit from me. Give me again the glad sense 
of Thy help and generously strengthen me. My sacrifice, O God, is 
of Thyhelp and generously strengthen me. My sacrifice, O God, is 
a contrite spirit; a heart that is crushed and humbled, O God, Thou 

will not despise. 
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News and Views 


N AN article in L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO! on the magisterium of 

Pius XII, Archbishop Montini described its characteristic quality 

as pastoral. “‘The word,” he said, ““may seem too narrow and 
hardly appropriate for official pontifical teaching such as that of the 
Pope; but, on the contrary, it seems to me that this word ‘pastoral’ 
expresses admirably the extraordinary radiation of the teaching of 
the Vicar of Christ as well as its richness, variety, its matching the 
occasion, its literary freshness, but above all its charity.” The 
modification of the laws of the eucharistic fast to draw greater 
numbers to the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, the reshaping of 
the Easter ordo to give the faithful a more active and more clearly 
intelligible part in the ceremonies, are but two of the many 
pastorally-minded reforms of his pontificate. 

For many years the Holy See has also been concerned to develop 
a pastoral bias in the training of ecclesiastics. In 1944 a special 
commission was set up under the Sacred Congregation for Religious 
to consider the training of religious and make appropriate recom- 
mendations. Twelve years later, on 31 May 1956, an Apostolic 
Constitution on the training of religious priests was issued with 
the title ““Sedes Sapientiae.”’? A little later General Statutes appeared,® 
the work of the commission appointed in 1944. Both documents 
came into force on 31 August 1956. These two documents, in the 
words of a recent writer,* “‘stand at the crossing point of a twofold 
current in the Church today: the movement for the renovation and 
adaptation of the life of the counsels and the active concern of 
the Holy See about priestly training.” 

The Constitution ‘“‘Sedes Sapientiae’’ emphasises again features 
underlined in the Apostolic Exhortation “‘Menti Nostrae’’ (1950),5 
the need for an all-round human, intellectual and spiritual 
formination and for the apostolic formation of the seminarist. What 
is of particular interest to us here is the directives of the Constitution 
“Sedes Sapientiae’’ for the pastoral formation of religious priests: 


This pastoral formation of the students is to begin as they 
enter upon the course of studies; it is to be gradually perfected 


1. 13-14 May 1957. French translation in DOCUMENTATION CATHOLIQUE, 
1259, p. 1145. 

2. AAS, 1956, pp. 354-365. 

3. Not in Aas but issued as a brochure by the Sacred Congregation for 
Religious. 

4. Father de Letter, S.J. in THE CLERGY MONTHLY, April 1957, p. 82. 

5. English translation published by THE FURROW, 1951. See also Archbishop 
Carboni’s article, “The Role of the Seminary,” THE FURROW, November 1956. 
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Praise the Lord in His sanctuary; praise Him in His deeds of 


power. Praise Him for His exalted greatness. May every being that 
breathes praise the Lord. 
There follow the words of Our Lord to the bereaved sisters of 


Lazarus: 
I am the resurrection and the life: he who believes in Me will live 


if he has died; and no one who lives and believes in Me shall be 


dead forever. 
The Benedictus 


The hymn with which Zachary saluted his son, John the 


Baptist, who was to prepare the way for our Redeemer—a hymn 

of confidence in God, who is ever faithful to His promises. 
Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel; He has visited His people 
and wrought their redemption, according to the promises He made 
through the lips of holy men who have been His prophets from the 
beginning. For so has He sworn to our fathers to grant us that, 


freed from the hands of our enemies, we would serve Him without — 


fear, in holiness and justice before Him all our days. 


The chant sum resurrectio” am the resurrection”) is 
repeated; then the Office ends with a prayer in which the | 


deceased, mentioned by name, is commended to the mercy of 
God. 

Absolve, we pray thee, O Lord, the soul of Thy servant (Thy 
handmaid) N., from every bond of sin; that he (she) may rise again 
in the glory of the resurrection and have life for ever in the com- 
pany of thy chosen saints. Through our Lord, Jesus Christ, thy Son 
who lives and reigns with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, 
God for ever and ever. Amen. 

GERARD MONTAGUE 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Prayer 
(Recorded in 1954 from Mary Barnable, Walshbog, Killusty, on 
the slopes of Slievenamon. Baptised in Drangan, 16 August 1854). 
A Ri na nGrast, beidh mé go brath ag suil leat; 
A Ri’na Mhac, beidh mé sa chuirt leat. 
A Pheadair agus Phdil agus Mhichil naomhtha, 
A Eoin geal bhaiste agus Mhuire gléigeal, 
A bhfuil de Naoimh is d’Aingil ins na Flaithis le chéile— 
Déanaoighidh sfochain leis an Athair naomhtha. 
Cémhnuighfimid dail ins na bhFlaithis La Déidheannach. 
—Romantic Slievenamon, Ed. James Maher, Mullinahone, 
Co. Tipperary (1954), 1955, p. 285. 
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their teaching, advice, and example while at the same time 
the sacred studies are continued without interruption.® 


The idea of a period of special probation and direction in pastoral 
work was not entirely new: that had been the object of the Pontifical 
Institute of Saint Eugene, which was set up in 1949 by the motu 
proprio “‘Quandoquidem’”’ for the pastoral training of young priests 
of the diocese of Rome. By “‘Sedes Sapientiae’’ a course on those 
lines is now made obligatory for all religious priests. The General 
Statutes give more specific directions. Major Superiors can 
exempt from this fifth year of pastoral training, with dispensation 
from the Sacred Congregation for Religious, only those students 
who have to make special higher studies, on condition that their 
pastoral training be provided for in some other way. The course 
is to be for a year, in a house specially meant for that purpose, 
to be both theoretical and practical and intended to train priests 
for the ministry. The scheme has recently been taken a stage further 
by the establishment in Rome of an institute called the Pontificium 
Institutum Pastorale, to be associated with the Lateran University. 
The purpose of the institute is described’ as “the care of the 
formation of the clergy, both secular and religious, for the pastoral 
ministry, especially in the more specialised fields required by the 
needs of our times and the preparation of professors of Pastoral 
Theology for the various houses of ecclesiastical formation.” 


* * * 


The part which Holy Communion has in the Mass is, generally 
speaking, not adequately understood. The doctrinal and pastoral 
of the rubric concerning the time for Communion, to give one bearing 
instance, is not evident to many people. A recent reply in the 
Indian periodical THE CLERGY MONTHLY,’ by Father Putz, S.J., 
the author of My Mass, dealt with this question. We are grateful 
to the Editor for permission to reprint in full the question and 
answer. 


“There are still convents where the nuns insist on receiving 
Communion before Mass. Can this be tolerated when the mind 
of the Church in this matter is quite clear?” 


6. REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS, March 1957, pp. 100-101. 

7. L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 11 September 1957. 

8. Published by the Catholic Press, Ranchi (Bihar), India. August 1957, 
pp. 266-7. 
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in the course of time; and the final consummation is to be 
achieved, when the theological course is completed, through a 
special period of probation. According to its special end, each 
institute ought to strive, in the first place, that those who are 
to be the future ministers and apostles of Christ should be 
solidly and deeply imbued with and practised in the apostolic 
spirit and virtues, according to the mind of Christ Himself. 
They should have an ardent and most pure desire to promote 
the glory of God; an active and burning love for the Church, 
both in protecting her rights and in preserving and spreading 
her doctrine; an inflamed zeal for the salvation of souls; a 
supernatural prudence in word and deed united with evangelical 
simplicity; a humble abnegation of self and complete submission 
to superiors; a firm confidence in God and an acute awareness 
of their own duties; manly ingenuity in undertaking works 
and constancy in pursuing them once begun; a great soul 
prepared to do and suffer anything, even the hardest; finally a 
Christian amiability and human kindness which will draw all 
men. 

There is, besides, another end to be sought in imparting 
pastoral training. According to the level of progress in studies, 
the students should be instructed in all those subjects which are 
especially conducive to forming in every way the “good soldier 
of Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 2:3) and to equipping him with 
proper apostolic weapons. Hence, in addition to the philosophic 
and theological studies, which should also be suitably ordered 
to pastoral activity, as We have said, it is very necessary that 
instruction be given to the future shepherds of the Lord’s 
flock in psychology and pedagogy, in didactic and catechetical 
methods, and in other social and pastoral matters, under 
experienced teachers and according to the norms of this 
Apostolic See. This training should correspond to modern 
advances in these subjects and make the young men fit and 
ready for the manifold needs of the present-day apostolate. 

In order that this doctrinal education and formation in 
apostolic matters may be confirmed by use and practice it 
should be accompanied by exercises which are wisely adapted 
to the level of development and prudently regulated. We desire 
that these exercises be carried on, perfected, and continually 
strengthened, after the promotion to the priesthood, in a 
special probation under experienced men who will direct by 
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they fail to relate their Communion to the sacrifice and to 
its social meaning? 

4. It is clear, then, why the liturgical revival is stressing the 
importance of restoring Communion to its proper place 
within the Mass. The mind of the Church has been very 
definitely expressed by Pius XII in his encyclical Mediator 


Dei: 
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It is very fitting that the faithful, in accordance with 
the liturgical rule, should approach Holy Communion after 
the priest has communicated at the altar; and it is praise- 
worthy that those who are present at Mass should receive 
particles which have been consecrated at the same Mass and 
so give real fulfilment to the words: “ut quotquot ex hac 
altaris participatione sacrosanctum Filii tui corpus et 
sanguinem sumpserimus, omni benedictione caelesti et 
gratia repleamur.” 

Nevertheless, reasons frequently occur for distributing 
Holy Communion either before or after Mass. ... But 
while the Church makes concessions in her motherly desire 
to meet the spiritual needs of her children, these on their 
part must do all in their power to conform to what the 
liturgy recommends and, unless there is some reasonable 
cause to the contrary, do everything that may clearly manifest 
at the altar the living unity of the Mystical Body. 


5. In practice, as the Pope suggests, it is impossible to lay 
down a rigid law. There will always be cases where one or other 
has a valid reason for asking Communion outside the Mass, 
and it would be an abuse of authority on the part of the priest 
if he were to forbid them. These people truly share the sacrifice, 
though it is more difficult for them to realise it? But such 
cases must remain exceptions, they can never become the rule. 

To bring the people to conform to the rule and to change 
long-standing habits, the most effective way is instruction. 
Even reluctant communities, once they see what the Mass 
means and how Communion is related to it, will spontaneously 
draw the conclusion: but then, ought we not to receive 


12. Communion is always a sharing in the sacrifice; the sacred Host has been 
offered at some Mass, and all the Masses are in some way one sacrifice. If 
Communion has to be received before Mass, the communicant should turn his 
thanksgiving into an offering in union with the following Mass: cf. My Mass, 99f. 
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1. Holy Communion has been instituted by Our Lord as a 
sacrificial meal. This means that Communion is not merely 
union with Christ present in the Eucharist, it is a partaking of 
the Victim which we have offered, it is the complement of the 
sacrifice. “In the sacrifice we have offered Christ and ourselves 
through Him. Communion is God’s answer to our action: 
having accepted our offering through Christ, He now com- 


municates Himself to us through the same Christ.” It is in | 
this liturgical context that Communion has its full meaning, | 


and the best preparation for Communion is active participation 
in the Mass. 

This inner relation between sacrifice and Communion is 
more strikingly brought out if Communion is distributed from 
hosts consecrated at that Mass. Such was the practice of the 
Church for many centuries. Communion outside the Mass, 
from a ciborium kept in the tabernacle, became a common 
practice only in the 18th and 19th centuries. The rubrics of 
the missal still take the ancient practice for granted: Communion 
during Mass and from hosts offered at that Mass.!° 

2. Communion is meant to be a family meal. The Mass is 
the assembly of the people of God offering to the heavenly 


Father its corporate worship; and God invites all its members | 


to His table. In a restaurant people come at any time, each 


one eating by himself; but “the house of God is not a restaurant; _ 


the table of the Lord is a farnily table.”!1 The common meal 
of priest and faithful is a symbol of our union in Christ, and 


its chief fruit should be a deeper union and “the splendour 


of charity.” 

3. Both the above considerations show from the very nature 
of Communion that the whole congregation should gather at 
the “table of the Lord’ as part of their Mass. Subjectively, 
the realisation of the true character of Communion—as a 
sacrificial banquet and a family meal—would deepen our 
devotion, direct it along the right lines, and dispose us to 
receive more abundantly the fruits proper to Communion. If 
frequent Communion so often fails to produce the eucharistic 
spirit—which means God-centredness and mutual union; if 
daily communicants keep all their petty self-centredness, 
individualism and uncharitableness, is it not largely because 


9. Cf. J. Putz, My Mass, pp. 80-82. 
10. Cf. “Ex hac altaris participatione,” CLERGY MONTHLY 1954, 27f. 


11. Cardinal Lercaro: cf. CLERGY MONTHLY 1957, 205. 
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custom is biting the dust: a custom that has contributed 
in its own way to the development of spiritual individualism. 

There is an added blessing. Lapsed Catholics who have 
come home for the funeral of a parent are often filled with a 
sense of regret. This natural sorrow can be supernaturalised, 
and it sometimes leads them to avail themselves of this golden 
opportunity to return to the sacraments and the practice of 
their faith. 


Nowhere are attendances at funerals so great as in Ireland. With an 
effort, large numbers who attend funeral Masses could, we believe, 
be persuaded to receive Holy Communion too. The new fasting 
laws make this quite possible. And if at funerals, why not at 
weddings also? 


* * * 


Archbishop William O. Brady, Archbishop of St. Paul, addressed 
a letter to both priests and people of his diocese on the subject 
of Mass intentions. From the September issue of INFORMATION 
we quote the following paragraphs: 


The Archbishop sees from various magazines that there 
are all sorts of Mass leagues, Mass foundations and Mass 
associations which solicit offerings from our faithful people. 
The Archbishop advises: ignore them all. For, in conscience, 
he fears that many people respond to such advertisements 
expecting that their offering will be accepted as gifts for Masses 
to be celebrated. But the fine print promises only “a remem- 
brance in our Masses” and that, beloved brethren, you already 
have every day from every priest who celebrates Mass anywhere 
and at any time. 

For the guidance of our people, the Archbishop writes 
plainly. Do you wish to make a donation to some good cause? 
Make it if you will. But, if you wish a Mass to be offered, 
then ask such offering where you can see the priest accept it, 
where you know he will record it and where you understand 
that both priest and Archbishop are careful to make the 
records, check the duties and discharge them. 

The Archbishop has never been able to understand how 
our people were ever allowed to fall into the habit of making 
offerings for Masses at funerals by casually leaving a card 
of condolence and a Mass stipend at a funeral parlour or in 
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Communion during the Mass? In convents some adjustment 
of the time-table may be required; but this should not present 
any difficulty when it is a question of complying with the 
mind of the Church and obtaining the spiritual advantage; | 
of Communion during Mass.}* 


* * * 


The September issue of worsHIP, the American liturgical monthly, 
tells of an effort to promote more frequent reception of Holy 
Communion at funerals. A parish priest writes: 


In the mind of my parishioners there was an almost 
necessary connection between the sacrament of penance and 
Holy Communion. It was extremely difficult to make them © 
realise and appreciate the fact that Holy Communion was the 
concluding act in the drama of the sacrifice. To many the Mass | 
was merely a pious preamble to the reception of Christ in 
Holy Communion. This failure to associate Holy Mass and | 
Holy Communion was made apparent by the failure of the 
congregation to receive Holy Communion at funeral Masses. 
In addition to positive instruction on the nature of the holy 
sacrifice and the importance of active participation I found | 
the following practice: helpful. | 

It is the custom here for ail of the family and friends of the 
deceased to assemble at the funeral home at a specific hour 
on the night before the funeral. The parish priest leads all in 
the rosary. After the rosary I have found it an excellent 
opportunity to address those assembled. It is pointed out to 
them that with the new regulations for the eucharistic fast (I 
briefly review them) it is now easy to receive Holy Communion 
at a funeral Mass. I further point out that there is no better 
way of demonstrating our love of the deceased and sympathy 
for the bereaved than by the reception of Holy Communion 
at the funeral Mass. I conclude by saying “In about thirty 
minutes I will be in church. If any of you wish to go to 
confession, you can do so.” 

The results have been heartening. In our small rural parish 
we now frequently have several rails of communicants at 
funeral Masses. Thus little by little another unfortunate 
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the home of the dead. Such are just simply not Mass “‘stipends.” 
No priest has accepted them. No one has assumed the duty 
to discharge them. The custom is a travesty and should be 
everywhere abolished at once. No reasons of convenience 
can be offered in excuse. It is nothing more than an abom- 
ination, and the Archbishop knows well enough from actual, 
positive cases that the intentions of the donors are not always 
realised. The expected Masses are simply not offered because _ 
there is no one to assume the responsibility. In some cases, | 
the pious offerings have been used for other purposes such 
as Mass leagues or funeral expenses. Which is something 
that rests on the consciences of those who have so used them. 
Thanks be to God, the priests have no worry in this matter, 
except that by a timorous silence they have allowed an un- | 
Catholic custom to become much too well established. 

Our people should be told certain things for their guidance. 
They should know that when large numbers of Masses are 
offered, the priest cannot keep them. Beyond a certain number, 
he must turn the others in to his bishop or send them to some | 
other priest to be discharged. Nor can a priest play a guessing 
game on Mass offerings. He must know what the people plan, 
- and he must discharge what they ask. Since there are more 

than a few abuses in this matter, the Archbishop will likely | 

return to this subject some other week. But nearly all of the | 
- abuses would be eliminated, if the asking of Masses and the 
promise of them were done face to face between the people 
who want a Mass offered and the priest who will assume the 
charge to do so. 


* * * * 


Courses for Sisters on the lines indicated by Father Murphy in 
his article in the current issue are quite common in some other 
parts of the world—and not altogether unknown here. Father 
Vincent Morris of St. Macartan’s Seminary, Monaghan, has been 
giving such a course for some years to the Novices in St. Louis 
Convent in that town and in reply to a request for information 
tells something of what he has attempted in the following letter: 


The origin of the course goes back to a meeting of Superiors 
in Rome, in the latter part of 1952. After that meeting the 
Mother General and our bishop decided on a course, and as I 
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was then the newest recruit on the staff here the lot fell on me. 
The general nature of the course—doctrine—and the time— 
one hour per week—were fixed by authority; after that I was 
left to myself. 

The course is a three year cycle, as the personnel changes 
after that; so the class amounts to about eighty novices in all. 
Each year some central dogma is chosen and the course hinges 
around it, with the over-all plan of making a general survey of 
Catholic doctrine in the three years. Thus the first course 
centres on the Incarnation. We begin with a talk or two on 
God’s Nature, a few on the Blessed Trinity and then come to 
Christ as God. Here a link is made with their Secondary School 
course by covering once again the Apologetical side—Christ’s 
claims. Then we go on to Christ’s human nature and the 
Hypostatic Union. The last term is reserved for the Mass— 
aiming at a doctrinal exposition, some kind of historical sketch 
(as in Adrian Fortescue’s The Mass) and a study of the Missal. 
Time always beats us on that lap. 

The second year takes in the same way the Redemption, 
beginning with the Supernatural Order, the Origin and Fall of 
Man, then the Redemption itself, leading to the final term’s 
work on the Mystical Body and the Church. 

The third year centres around the life of Grace—Actual 
Grace, Justification and Sanctifying Grace and then the 
general principles of Sacramental Theology plus a few specific 
sacraments—Baptism and Penance. 

Text books are a problem. All have Dr. Sheehan’s book, 
Dr. Moran’s What is Christianity and Dr. Sheed’s The Map of 
Life. In their library, to which they have constant access, are 
most good expositions of doctrine in English like Sheed’s 
Theology and Sanity, the various Lives of Our Lord, and 
reference books like the Nelson Commentary on Scripture. 

As you can see from the time element—each year’s work is 
about thirty hours—all courses are stripped to a minimum, 
and leave a lot to be later filled in by themselves. Their course 
finishes with a one and a half hour examination. 

Their whole work in these classes is thus entirely devoted to 
Dogma, though I’m sure a very strong case could be made for 
including other elements, especially Moral. As well they have 
generally a Summer Course from a religious on some theme. 

Similar courses—though I don’t exactly know the nature of 
them—are given to the Novices in the Mercy Convent at 
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Enniskillen and to the Marie Reparatrice nuns in Clones. 

As pupils, of course, nuns put us to shame any time. Their _ 
industry is outstanding and they seem to be well able to grasp 
all they are taught. At least they are very well able for anything | 
I can give them! 

Their own reactions to courses such as these would be far 
more interesting to learn. Comment from that side would bea. 
great help to us, to know what exactly they want and need, 
but such comment is slow in coming. Probably, as in many | 
other matters, they are grateful for what they get, and leave it 
at that! 

* * 
Due to a lapse in proofing (failure to detect an intruded “‘not”) 

a statement concerning funerals in Dublin made by Father | 
McCarthy in his article “The Funeral Service” (October issue) | 
was misreported. Father McCarthy wrote: “In Dublin city the 
remains are met at the cemetery by a priest, who recites the graveside _ 
prayers.”’ As printed (footnote 24, p. 652) the sentence wrongly read _ 
“*the remains are not met.” We apologise for the mistake. 


Waiting 
A man of the Church will always remain open to hope; for him, 
the horizon is never closed. Like St. Paul, he will want to be full of 
rejoicing in his sufferings, and will go so far as to believe himself 
called, in this manner—as all are called—to ‘‘fill up those things | 
that are wanting in the sufferings of Christ . . . for his body, which 
is the Church,” knowing that in Christ he has “the hope of glory.” 
In common with the community of believers, he waits for the return 
of Him whom he loves, and he does not lose sight of the fact that 
everything should, in the last analysis, be judged with reference to 
that end. But at the same time he is aware that this waiting is an 
active waiting and should not divert us from any of the things to 
be done in this world; that, on the contrary, it makes those things 
more urgent and demanding. His attitude is, in fact, an eschatological 
one—but it is the eschatology of St. Paul and not that of the i//uminati 
of Thessalonica, and it certainly does not imply (as some people 
appear to think) neglect of the duties of the present, lack of interest 
in this existence or a putting of charity into cold storage until the 
end of the world. 
—HENRI de LUBAC, S.J.: The Splendour of the Church 
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FILMS 


CIENCE-FICTION or space-fiction has become curiously 
* irrelevant these days. What we thirst for are the precisely known 

facts. And how the invented fictions of last month’s screen, 
many of them marvellous in their contrivance, pale beside 
Constean’s new documentary The Silent World (Regal Room). 
This film is the product of scientific research carried out by trained 
men on board and under the Calypso. It is a space-film, in which 
space is submarine instead of astral. It is the longest, the most 
extraordinary and the most beautiful of the underwater documen- 
taries. Recently the bathyscaphe has plunged over 4,000 metres 
into the heavy marine “‘asmosphere.’”’ Equipped with the new 
“free-diving” apparatus (yellow bottles of air on back, blue flippers 
on feet), these bare-skinned swimmers explore without effort to the 
present limit of 170 metres, bringing with them electric lights, 
cameras and even small motorized sea-scooters. 

In the opening shot of this film they descend like a squadron of 
jet-planes to the cliffs and corals and grottoes of the sea. What 
blazing beauty is seen down there has never been seen before by 
man—or by fish, since blue-grey darkness has hitherto covered it. 
Down there, fish are unafraid and familiar. One of them becomes 
such a pet that he is a nuisance. The greatest danger is air-drunken- 
ness or the ecstasy of the deep. Two episodes are missing from the 
original copy, the mating of the giant turtles, and the brutal feasting 
of the sharks. From the remaining marvels I remember most 
vividly the ghostly exploration of the sunken cargo-ship from 
Glasgow, and the surface sequence where thousands of dolphins 
trumpet-charge over the tropical waters. For those who decry the 
“unreality” of the screen this should be as welcome a documentary 
as Nature’s Half-Acre or The Living Desert. The curious will surely 
include it among the experiences of a lifetime. Only the camera can 
give us these privileged glimpses into the exploration and the 
knowledge of our times. 

Passing to the other films of the month is to pass from the freedom 
of the deep to the claustrophobia of the human jungle. Two 
American films had very short runs in Dublin (at the Savoy and 
Metropole) because, I expect, they were found to be rather nasty, 
disturbing and oppressive. The Sweet Smell of Success and End as 
a Man are all that. Both are studies in power-mania and perversion. 
Both are injected with expert narcotic power, and both, in retrospect, 
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seem like bad dreams. At any rate they are hardly credible as pictures 


of actual conditions even in the selected areas of America. Onthe 
other hand they may not be proposed as such. That powerful 
American monster the newspaper columnist may wreck private lives 


with his smear-campaigns and vicious catplay, but can hardly ever | 


be as omnipotent as Burt Lancaster in The Sweet Smell of Success, 
who actually blackmails police and uses them to beat up his victims. 
Despite the powerful face, carven rigid and arid by lighting and 
camera, Lancaster’s portrait takes second place to Tony Curtis’s 
as the uneasy publicity agent trying to learn the ruthlessness of 


the trade. And for repellent fascination both line up well behind © 


Ben Gazzara acting the sadistic corporal in End as a Man. 

This second film hints rather uncertainly that the Southern 
military academy, with its strained enclosure and artificial dis- 
cipline, offers unusual scope to such as Jocko de Paris, the twisted 
corporal. But it does not really go into this question of environment, 
and the final punishment of Jacko by the community provides an 
artificial and rather too familiar kind of climax. What remains 
therefore, is simply Gazzara’s dominating study in self-contained 
self-nourishing evil. Many reviewers have acclaimed a modern Iago. 
True enough that Jocko’s initial motive for sadism, like Iago’s, is 
revenge for his demotion. Moreover his initial motive is far outrun 
by an ever more elaborate and refined web of cruelty, involving 
more and more innocent victims. Asked why, he answers like Iago 
that ‘‘a man must have a hobby.” Perhaps, too, the final despatch 
of Jocko into the night may be intended to suggest semi-diabolic 
origins. But Jocko’s victims and opponents do not afford us the 
relief of nobility or grandeur. He works among a colony of weak- 
lings, a chinless officer, a religious prude, a female moron, a 
fawning homosexual. The result is rather oppressive. 

The acting however is of more than usual technical interest, 
especially to anyone acquainted with the name of The Actors 
Studio, New York. This is “‘the first film produced entirely by a 
cast and technicians from the Actors Studio.” This studio is run by 
Lee Strasberg and Elia Kazan supported by playwright “observers” 
such as Arthur Miller, Clifford Odets, Tennessee Williams and 
William Ingle, Its training method, based on the principles of 
Stanislavsky, has borne fruit in the highly professional acting of 
Brando, Dean, Glenn Ford, Rod Steiger, Julie Harris and Eve 
Marie Saint. It has inspired many stylistic elements in the direction 
of films like East of Eden, Marty, Blackboard Jungle, Wedding 
Breakfast, Rebel without a Cause, A Streetcar Named Desire, On 
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the Waterfront. Its trademark is all over the film under review. 
BenGazzora’s performance is a tour de force in the approved style, 
and it succeeds. It is rich in the detail which externalizes emotion, 
it approximates to “the hesitations and calculations of life.” Yet 
the basic paradox remains that naturalism is being sought through 
supremely calculated effects. At any moment the calculation may 
become just too much. The detail becomes mannered and uncanny, 
the stress falls wrongly or too heavily. A few such moments occur 
in the film, the worst being a slow staccato dialogue between the 
two room mates, Marquales and Simmons, in their study. I tested 
the unreality of this by sitting through it a few times, and did not 
change my mind. 

The older style of playing character could be reviewed at the 
Grafton in a very welcome revival of William Wyler’s The Little 
Foxes made in 1941 from Lilian Helmann’s play. It includes one 
of Bette Davis’s monumental roles. She interprets her part to us 
through three or four clearly defined and often repeated 
“expressions” —a flash of the eyes, a swinging walk from the hips. 
The style may appear simple and stagey by comparison with the 
latest cinematic and TV line, but there is solid wear in it. 

The Right to be Born (a Mexican-Spanish production at the New 
Corinthian) does not live up to the promise or significance of its 
theme, which is the immorality of abortion. The morality of the 
story, told as an exemplum by a fictional doctor, is in no doubt, 
but the plot and sentiment are alike ingenuous. Events move along 
by a series of coincidences, including that of a hurricane, and 
Jorge Mistral, the Spanish star, has to act an embarrassing final 
scene in which he holds on one arm his real mother (now a nun) 
and on the other his coloured foster-mother. Yet the rather difficult 
role of the latter is well played throughout by a coloured actress 


whose name is strange to us over here. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 
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Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


ELL, the planners have done their work and the “new-look” 
programmers have been on the air for some weeks now. 
It is, I think, a good moment for some general comments 

on the effects of the change-over. 
No one can fail to notice the over-riding importance accorded 
to the News in the new scheme. Light Programme addicts are 
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regaled every hour of the day from 7.30 in the morning until 11.30 
at night by a News Summary. This means in effect that no fewer — 
than seventeen News Summaries are broadcast daily, with Radio — 
Newsreel thrown in for good measure. The last summary at 11.30 | 
p.m. is followed at 11.55 by LATE News. On the Home they get off 
lightly—only nine news transmissions daily. But—you protest— | 
there is always TV. Well, even if you don’t switch on till six o’clock 
in the evening the News “hits you in the eye” no fewer than five | 
times in as many hours. Is there no escape? No! Unless you change © 
your wavelength and tune in to The Third—or to Network Three. — 
But remember the penalty you will have to pay and don’t say you | 
haven’t been warned: “‘Network Three has been planned with 
‘special interests’ in mind. It is not for continuous listening because 
it is almost inconceivable that any single person anywhere in the 
land could legitimately claim to have all the special interests 
represented in Network Three. In other words Network Three 
enthusiasts are expected to be selective . . ..” And remember above 
all that Network Three ‘‘aims neither to ‘talk down’ nor to ‘lift up’.” 
Is it any wonder that the plaintive notes of protest are still being 
heard? 

But what of the programmes themselves? The series Starting 
Spanish on Network Three is excellent. It is amazing that so much 
can be “‘taught’’ in such an agreeable way in a fifteen minute pro- 
gramme. Each week a few phrases are explained to the pupils, 
Dorothy and Basil, in their study at home. Then they are whisked 
off to Spain to use the phrases on the spot, while the effects depart- 
ment provide a realistic background of all that goes to make up 
couleur locale in sound. 

On Television the prescription seems to be “the mixture as 
before.”” Autumn saw the return of old familiar faces in the old 
familiar series: Dimbleby, Wyatt, and Chataway in Panorama; 
Ayer and Company in The Brains Trust; and the stalwarts of Fleet 
Street in Press Conference. Despite the fixity of form these pro- 
grammes still provide much of what is best in Television. They 
contrive to make an impression which lasts; in this they differ 
from the bright, snappy programmes like To-Night, which, though 
excellent as entertainment, “‘leave not a rack behind.” 

Some points in recent programmes are worthy of comment. 
In Panorama Richard Dimbleby questioned an Anglican vicar, the 
Rev. Mr. Weir, who recently hit the headlines because he had 
officiated at the re-marriage of a clergyman with a divorcee. The 
vicar spoke with great feeling: he angrily rejected the right of the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Convocation of the C. of E. 
to criticise his action. (Convocation, he explained, is not the 


- governing body of his Church but simply an assembly of clergy.) 


He asserted that his action was not contrary to the law of the 


_ Anglican Church, “‘which since the Reformation has allowed the 


re-marriage of divorced people.”” He spoke of the “pretentious 
arrogance” of the Archbishop, and made it perfectly clear that he 
made no apology for his action. When Mr. Weir had finished 
speaking (from a studio in the Midlands) the Rev. A. Williams, 
Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, was asked for his opinion. He 
spoke of divorce as an evil of the greatest kind, stated that the 
officiating clergyman should interpret “‘the intention and purpose” 
of his Church, and reminded us that the words “‘till death do us part” 
are repeated six times in the Anglican marriage service. He spoke 
well, but he was unable to answer the point made by the Rev. Mr. 
Weir that in acting as he had done he was not breaking the law of 
the Church of England. And that, one felt, was the crux of the 
matter, insofar as the controversy between Mr. Weir and Dr. 
Fisher was concerned at any rate. The news value of this item was 
undoubtedly high. One cannot help feeling, however, that the 
spectacle of two ministers of the same Church putting forward such 
diametrically opposed views on such a fundamental issue cannot 
have been re-assuring to members of their flock. What its effect 
might be on those whose religious belief is already weak can only 
be imagined. 

This whole question of discussion on matters of religion was 
thrown into relief again in a recent edition of The Brains Trust. 
A very pertinent question was sent in for discussion: did members 
of the panel ever stop to consider the effect that their atheistic or 
agnostic views might have on the religious faith of simple people? 
The answers ranged from the statement that practically “nothing 
that mattered” would be changed if belief in God were to go (Ayer) 
to a plea for the conservation of religion because it is a “terrific 
prop” of family life and civilisation in general. ‘Religion is to be 
preferred to the vacuum of doubt” (Kennedy). Nicholas Monserrat 
thought that in the absence of religion we should cultivate ‘‘a sense 
of pattern, the rule of reason and order’’ and agreed with Kennedy 
that for the simple conduct of life the “injection of small doses of 
religion in childhood” was of great benefit indeed. The only speaker 
who showed a grasp of the tremendous significance of a living 
Faith in God was Marghanita Laski. In her view it was nonsense 
to say that practically nothing would be changed were one to lose 
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Faith. What about the Creed, she asked, “‘the Communion of Saints, 
the forgiveness of sins, the Resurrection of the body and life ever. | 
lasting.” Without this “I am solitary, and guilty, and know that] | 
must die.” 

It was noteworthy that after she had spoken the others seemed 
to have a better grasp of the deeper levels involved in the question, | 
One sensed their reluctance to continue the discussion. Ayer asked: 
“‘What are we to do when such questions arise? We can only be 
honest and say what we think.’’ With Kennedy’s declaration: “‘We 
are seekers after truth here and let’s hope we have integrity” they 
passed with relief to the next question. It seems to me that the 
implications for religious broadcasting raised in these two pro- 
grammes are far-reaching, and I hope to deal with this question 
more fully in a later issue. 

To pass meanwhile to Radio Eireann—the new series of Thomas 
Davis Lectures on The Patrician Problem got off to a promising 
start last Sunday with the talk by Father John Ryan, S.J. on “The 
Traditional View.” His presentation was clear and forceful and 
whetted one’s interest for the talks that are to come. 

I listened in recently to Question Box and was very disappointed. 
The questions asked covered no topic more serious than Women’s 
Fashions, conversation about dog and horse racing, the advantage 
of being able to float up and down stairs, and the fact that there is 
no English whiskey. The team, I suppose, could do little with this 
pretty hopeless selection of questions. The people in the hall seemed 
to enjoy it, there were loud guffaws from the audience each time 
one member of the panel was asked for his opinion. The one or 
two sentences he spoke were all but inaudible to the people at home. 
What a pity we, the listeners, could not have seen him too—we 
might then have known what all the fun was about. 

ETHNA CONWAY 


— 


Belfast 
LAY APOSTOLATE CONGRESS AT ROME 


ON-CATHOLICS are suspicious and perhaps even some 
Catholics are puzzled about what has been happening behind 
the doors of the Palazzo Pio since the Second World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate began here in Rome early this month. While 
there still lingers the memory of the August onslaught of some 
thirty thousand Young Christian Workers upon Rome, and of the 
more recent and more pacific invasion of the Vatican by the Inter- 
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national Catholic Women’s Organisations, it might seem to some 
that the Church is this summer mobilising her lay forces for a 
mighty New Year offensive, or that she has at long last decided to 
make her administration more ‘‘democratic.”’ 

The truth of the matter, of course, is at once less spectacular and 
even more momentous. For the Church’s aim in convening these 
two thousand representatives of lay organisations throughout the 
world has not been either to become more aggressive or more 
liberal, but simply to encourage and assist her members to become 
more consciously Christian. As the theme of the Congress (The 
Laity in the Crisis of the Modern World: Responsibilities and 
Formation) suggested, the point of the lectures, the discussions and 
the interchange of experiences was to awaken in Catholics a keener 
sense of their responsibilities and to decide how they should be 
trained to meet them. It was an attempt to help us to see more 
clearly—for in the words of one speaker, Prince Karl zu Lowenstein 
of Germany, “‘we must learn to see our life in the world through 
God’s eyes”—and to walk more confidently in that vocation to 
which all of God’s People, the “‘laity,”’ are called. 

Certainly no efforts were spared in order to make this attempt 
successful. In fact it is no exaggeration to say that preparations 
for a second congress began almost as soon as the first was com- 
pleted six years ago. A Permanent Committee for International 
Congresses under Dr. Vittorino Veronese was then appointed, and 
under its auspices or with its active co-operation various local 
congresses have been held in many countries so as to facilitate the 
work of the international meeting; in addition, experts have met 
periodically since 1954 to prepare the theme of this congress and 
arrange a series of lectures; and over two years ago, when the 
Hierarchy of the world were formally invited to participate, 
questionnaires were circulated with a view to formulating reports 
which would serve as a basis for discussion in the ‘‘work-shops.” 

Whatever one’s final impressions of the Congress it would have 
to be admitted that the programme of activities arranged by the 
Committee and their assistants was a good one. As far as possible 
it offered delegates an opportunity of explaining their own 
experiences and of making suggestions; and on the other hand the 
series of lectures set down for the plenary sessions promised to 
cover the theme more than adequately. Prominent speakers like 
Archbishop Montini, Mgr. Philips of Louvain and two laymen, 
Dr. Frank Sheed and Mr. Alfredo Lopez were to treat the doctrinal 
aspects of the lay apostolate; the world’s need was to be described 
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in general terms by Joseph Folliet, and the actual responsibilities | 


of the laity in each group of countries and on the international level 
outlined by a team of speakers; finally, as a preparation for the 
work-shops where the participants were expected to raise and 
discuss the more practical problems of the apostolate, there were 
to be talks on formation by a South American bishop, Mgr. Larrain 
Errazuriz and Prince Lowenstein. But in actual fact the menu did 
prove more attractive than the meal—often enough the courses were 
a trifle heavy, and not always well served. Indeed the general feeling 
among English-speaking representatives was that they had been 
expected to eat far too much, and that far too often they had been 
presented with the wrong kind of food. But at the same time it is a 
mistake to go to a cosmopolitan restaurant expecting home cooking, 
and I think that a good deal of the dissatisfaction probably sprang 
from the fact that many were hoping to find practical directives and 
concrete solutions where they could never really find more than 
fairly general ideas. 

Ideas there were in abundance, and one that emerged most 
clearly from the very fact of the Congress and what was done 
there, and also from several of the talks, was that ours is a generation 
of “adult” Christians. In one place in his book Lay People in the 
Church Father Congar speaks of an adult as one “who takes full 
responsibility for what-he does and who realises—in both senses of 
the word, viz. ‘understands’ and ‘effects’-—the part he is called on 
to take in the little world of his daily life . . .”’ and certainly that 
describes perfectly the activity of those laymen who attended this 
Congress and of the thousands upon thousands of others throughout 
the world whom they represented. For this phenomenon of the 
“lay apostolate’ cannot be understood unless it is seen as the fruit 
of a mature and personal examination on the part of modern 
Catholics of their role in the Church and in the world—the practical 
“realisation” which we are witnessing has gone hand in hand with 
an intellectual “‘realisation” by the faithful of the responsibilities 
which their membership in the Christian community places upon 
them. If today Catholics are more active it is because they have 
begun to ask themselves what their being a Catholic really means. 
Their Catholicism they have not simply inherited and blindly 
accepted. It is something which they have consciously evalued, 
realised and then tried to live in its fulness. In that sense it is an 
“adult” Catholicism, and, in the words of Mgr. Larrain, whose 
talk on the Growth of the Christian Life in the Layman Today was 
to my mind one of the best of the Congress, “for a world which is 
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growing to adulthood we have to build an adult Christianity. Not 


a Christianity of tradition or routine but of adoption. Not a mass- 
minded Christianity but a Christianity of free and conscious 
choice.”” 

What the potential lay apostle must first realise is that Catholics 
are not merely “‘enrolled” in the Church but that they are truly 
“of the Church” or, to use the expression of the Holy Father, that 
“they are the Church.”’ Having been trained from infancy to think 
always of ‘“‘the one thing necessary,” invariably our first tendency is 
to see Church-membership as a certain juridical status, a quali- 
fication which we personally must have in order to save our own 
souls. And, of course, the tendency is a good one, provided it 
doesn’t interfere with our appreciation of the whole truth which is 
that our baptism also makes us part of an organism. For it is 
important that we know what we are, and we are members of a 
body, each of us intended to fulfil a special task which is indis- 


_ pensable for that body’s life and equilibrium; each of us living the 


live of that body as it continually develops; each one of us expected 
to contribute to its perfection by our own action. It is really only 
with the grasping of these additional realities that our eyes are 
opened spiritually and, beginning to understand ourselves and our 
vocation, paradoxically we gradually learn to look past ourselves 
and see others. Not until these ideas begin to germinate in the mind 
of the layman—his solidarity with the Church, the conviction that 
he belongs to a growing, dynamic community, the People of God 
who advance together—does his conscious apostolate begin. We 
could be only said to reach maturity in a natural sense when, having 
reflected upon what we are and to what an extent we depend upon 
others, we begin to show consideration and sollicitude for those 
with whom we live. And, in much the same way, we only become 
spiritually adult when, learning to have “a clear vision of the 
Church, and of the true dimensions of its Christianity,” we under- 
stand what we are in the spiritual order and appreciate the spiritual 
altruism to which our membership in the Church commits us. 
While the two things are by no means independent, being an 
“adult Christian’? is not completely synonymous with being a “lay 
apostle” in the strict sense. As the Pope said in his allocution to the 
delegates prior to the opening of the Congress, ‘“‘all Christians are 
not called to the lay apostolate in the strict sense’’; “‘the lay apostles 
always constitute an elite.” But in this same address the Holy Father 
also said that ‘‘all the members of the Church are called upon to 
collaborate in the building and the perfecting of the Mystical Body 
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of Christ. They are all free persons and therefore must be active,” 
and these are words to be considered. Naturally enough, most of, 
the things said and decided during the Congress have particular’ 
reference to countries where practising Catholics are in a minority; | 
but even in lands like Ireland where the “‘faithful may lead a tranquil | 
existence in an environment that is religiously homogeneous” 
(Mgr. Philips) and where the opportunities for strictly apostolic 
work are obviously rarer, Catholics must listen to this appeal of the 
Pope for a more active participation on the part of all in the life | 
and work of the Church. All may not be called to be lay apostles in | 
the truest sense, but in this “‘time of full and total Catholicism” | 
(Joseph Folliet) all of us must lead the life of adult Christians—by 
maturely examining our Catholicism; by realising our vocation, our | 
role in God’s plan; and by manfully striving to meet our respon- 
sibilities and to collaborate with the Church in its mission to save 
souls. “‘This collaboration,” to cite the Holy Father’s words once 
more, ‘‘is expressed in a thousand different forms, from the silent | 
sacrifice offered for the salvation of souls to the good word and 
example that wins the esteem of the enemies of the Church them- 
selves”’; and he adds, “‘perhaps this hidden lay apostlate is the most 
precious and the most fruitful of all.” 

A sense of the Church has, of course, already been awakened in 
the souls of many of our people, but at the same time it would 
have to be admitted that many more do not yet appreciate the real 
significance of Church-membership and have not been made to_ 
feel that their being a Catholic places upon them any very pressing _ 
social responsibility. Such ideas as the “‘vocation of the laity,” 
“collaboration in the mission of the Church” and so on are only 
gradually filtering through the mass of the faithful and seeping into 
Catholic minds, and one reason for this must surely be that the 
majority of the laity are not sufficiently instructed in them. There is 
some truth in Dr. Sheed’s contention that present-day Catholics 
are religious illiterates ; andthe complaint expressed by the delegates 
in their final resolutions that ‘‘too often a lack of balance develops 
between the layman’s secular and religious culture, the latter 
remaining childlike’’ would appear to be justified in many cases. 
We cannot hope to find adult Christianity in souls who have not 
been taught to have a mature and personal appreciation of the 
truths according to which they are expected to live. 

For that reason the wish of the Congress “‘that priests should be 
ever better equipped to help in the formation of ‘adult’ lay-people in 
the modern world” is a realistic one. If Christians are to be militant, 
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realising (in both senses) their vocation as “‘soldiers of Christ,” we 
priests who command and train them must be forever checking our 
own equipment and, above all, asking whether our method of 


_ instruction is adequate. Do our soldiers know why they are fighting; 


do they know what they must do? The question is practical, and it 
is not too much to say that God Himself and millions of souls both 
inside and outside the Church are waiting anxiously to hear what 
our response will be. 

KEVIN WALSH 
Viale Mura Aurelie 4, Roma, Italy 


The Essential Priest 


It seems to us that Christ, who calls and picks his priests, must 
send them to a work which will be possible for them simply because 
they are priests. To say that He measures the work of his anointed 
servants by any other standard than the love that impels them is 
more than absurd. And so from that conclusion we say that the 
direct apostolate is the one form of his service in which his love 
suffices, no matter how ungainly a priest may otherwise be. He 
loves the souls which God made and redeemed, and he wants them 
all to come in: they, in turn respond to this simpler-minded, selfless 
motive and they will come in. 


—Abbé G. Michonneau: Revolution in a City Parish 
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Documents 


(D’ordaigh Leon XIII sa bhl. 1886 na paidreacha seo do ré tar éis Aifrinn isi 
‘Cuireadh an impi chun an Chroi R6-naofa leo le cead N. Pius X sa bhi. 1904) 
D’ordaigh Pius XI sa bhl. 1930 iad do ra ar intinn an Ruis do chur ar a leas.) 


A gcur i gcl6é le cead Easpag na hEireann 


°C\E do bheatha, a Mhuire, ata lan de ghrasta; ta an Tiarna leat, 
is beannaithe thu idir mhna, agus is beannaithe toradh do 
bhruinne, fosa. A Naomh-Mhuire, a Mhathair Dé, guidh: 
orainn na peacaigh, anois agus ar uair 4r mbais. Amen. (Tri huaire) 
O mbeannaithear duit, a Bhanrion, a Mhathair na trécaire, ar 
mbeatha, ar milseacht, agus ar ndéchas, go mbeannaithear duit. 
Is ort a ghlaoimid, clann dibeartha Eava; is chugat a chuirimid | 
suas ar n-osnai, ag caoineadh agus ag gol, sa ghleann seo na ndeor. | 
Ar an abhar sin, 6s ti ar n-abhcdide, iompaigh orainn do shiile ati. 
lan de thruaighe. Agus tar éis na deoraiochta seo, taispeain duinn 
fosa, toradh beannaithe do bhruinne, a Mhaighdean Mhuire 
cheansa, ghramhar, mhilis. 


V. Guidh orainn, a Naomh-Mhathair Dé, 
R. Ionas go mb’fhit sinn geallina Chriost. 


Guidhimis | 


Fe DHIA, ar gcoimirce agus ar neart, dearc anuas le fabhar ar an 
; bpobal ata ag glaoch ort, agus tri eadarghuidhe na Maighdine 
glérmhaire gan smal, Muire Mathair Dé, a céile Naomh 
Iésaef, do naomh-aspal Peadar agus P6l, agus na naomh uile, éist 
go trécaireach agus go ceansa leis an achaini seo a dhéanaimid, ar 
son iompé na bpeacach agus ar son saoirse agus réim ar Naomh- 
Mhathar an Eaglais. Trid an gCriost chéanna ar dTiarna. Amen. 
A Mhichil naofa Ardaingeal, cosain sinn sa chath, bi id gharda 
orainn in aghaidh urchdid agus cealg an diabhail.—Impimid go 
humhal ar Dhia é smachti !— Agus tusa, a phrionsa slua na 
bhflaitheas, teilg sios go hifreann le cumhacht Dé Satan agus na 
hanspioraidi eile até ag gluaiseacht ar fud an domhain chun 
anamnacha do léirscrios. Amen. 


A Chroi ré-naofa fosa, déan trécaire orainn. (Tri huaire.) 
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New Books 


Lay People in the Church. Father Yves 
M. J. Congar, O.P. Translated by 
Donald Attwater. London: Blooms- 
bury Publishing Co. Ltd. Pp. xxxii 
+ 447. Price 27/6. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to 

Mr. Donald Attwater for making 

available in a very readable translation 

Father Congar’s Jalons pour une 

théologie du laicat. The truly herculean 

labour of translating almost five 
hundred closely printed pages is an 
excellent example of the work being 
done in the Church today by laymen 

“whom God has endowed with gifts 

of understanding and the desire to be 

of service’—to quote the words of 

Leo XIII cited on page 292. 

Father Congar’s work, which he 
modestly described as “signposts” to 
a theology of the laity, has, since its 
appearance some five or six years ago, 
been accepted as a very important 
contribution to a much neglected 
branch of theology. But perhaps for 
that very reason it suffers from the 
danger to which all such classics—not 
excluding the Summa—are open: be- 
coming known to the average student 
and reader only through the footnotes 
of other writers on the subject. And 
that would be a great pity in the case 
of Father Congar’s work. For this is 
theology with a difference. A theology 
over whose dry bones the refreshing 
breeze of the author’s personality has 
blown; the theology of a man who is as 
liable to quote Dostoevsky as the 
Didache; a man whose zeal for the 
interests of the living Church of Christ 
keeps his theology from ever becoming 
mere theory; a man too who does not 
hesitate to take a tilt at whatever he 
judges to be out of harmony with the 
Church’s true mission in the world of 
today. 

Let it not be thought for that reason 
that his theology is any less scientific 
and studiously—one might almost say 
laboriously—methodical. He examines 
every aspect of his subject with a pro- 


found understanding of Scripture, 
patristic literature, and the history of 
the Church; and brings the information 
thus assembled to bear on the problems 
of the Church in modern times. 

In such a short notice as this it is 
only possible to outline the matters 
treated. The work is divided into two 
parts. In the first part, after an intro- 
duction in which some difficulties of 
the subject are discussed—difficulties 
which cannot be overcome merely by 
“adding a paragraph or a chapter” to 
existing treatises on the Church, but 
only by a “total ecclesiology”—the 
author attempts in his first chapter to 
define or rather describe what a layman 
really is. In his second chapter he re- 
calls briefly the history of a theology 
of the laity, outlining the factors which 
led to an over-emphasis of the hier- 
archical aspect of the Church’s mission 
and the rediscovery in modern times 
of the importance of the layman in the 
Church. The third chapter in this first 
part examines at considerable length 
the position of the laity. This exam- 
ination resolves itself into an enquiry 
into the relation between on the one 
hand the Kingdom of Christ and 
on the other hand “the world” in 
terms of which Father Congar has 
defined the layman’s position. Briefly 
(and therefore necessarily over-simply) 
the argument is: Jesus Christ is King 
not only of the Church but of all 
creation. That kingship which is priestly 
and prophetical as well as royal, will 
reach its full consummation only at the 
Second Coming. In the space between 
the First and Second Coming, between 
Pasch and Parousia, the Church is the 
Body of Christ “‘in which Christ lives 
and ‘completes’ himself in the world’s 
substance.”’ The Church is leading to 
the consummation of Christ’s King- 
dom directly by the exercise of the 
kingly, priestly, and prophetical powers 
of Christ that have been given her and 
constitute her reality as Church. At the 
same time there exists “the world” or 
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history which, Father Congar main- 
tains, is leading to the same consum- 
mation but indirectly and “without 
knowing it” by its quest for “the 
triumph of good over evil, truth over 
falsehood, justice over injustice, life 
over death’—a quest in which the 
world can go seriously astray at times. 
Within the Church Christ’s kingly, 
priestly, and prophetical powers are 
exerted in two ways: in the hierarchy, 
to form a faithful people; and through 
the whole body in respect of the world. 

The second part of the book 
examines in detail in three chapters the 
way in which the laity share in each of 
these three messianic powers of king- 
ship, priesthood and prophecy. A 
fourth chapter—very interesting in the 
practical applications it opens up— 
discusses the laity and the Church’s 
communial life: that is to say, the 
unity of the Church considered as 
union between its members rather than 
in the more commonly accepted sense 
of union with a common head. There 
follows a chapter on the Church’s 
apostolic function, embracing such 
subjects as the lay apostolate and 
Catholic Action. And finally under the 
title “In the World and not of the 
World” there is a very valuable dis- 
cussion on lay holiness. 

Needless to say, this sketch leaves 
out several of the most important 
principles of Father Congar’s theology 
of the lay state and does scant justice 
to the thought-provoking ideas with 
which every page is crowded. Tkeolo- 
gians will no doubt disagree with 
some of his principles or conclusions 
or find other approaches to the 
problems he discusses. But none can 
deny the value of the signposts he has 
set up on the hitherto largely un- 
charted way towards a theology of 
-the lay state. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Tuam 


Anscar Vonier, Abbot of Buckfast. 
With Some Account of the Abbey 
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and its Church. Dom Ernest Graf, | 


O.S.B., Monk of Buckfast. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1957. Pp. 154, 
with seven illustrations. 13/6. 


Virgil Michel and the Liturgical Move- — 


ment. Paul B. Marx, O.S.B. College- 
ville, Minnesota: The Liturgical 
Press. Pp. 466, with numerous 
photographs. Price $5.00. 

HERE are two biographies of Bene- 


dictine monks that are of unusual | 


interest. 

Abbot Vonier died in 1938 at the 
age of sixty-four. He was then at the 
height of his powers, distinguished as 
a preacher, author of no less than 
fifteen books, a striking personality 


much sought after as lecturer and | 


conferencier but known to the public 
at large above all as the man who had 
recreated again in England the ancient 
glories of the abbey of Our Lady of 
Buckfast, a fact which cast a romantic 
halo about his head. 

Now, almost twenty years later, his 
biography appears, an informed, sober 
and honest biography by one who 
knew him since the days they were 
fellow students in 1891 in the alumnatz 
in Buckfast, where the monks had 
sheltered after being expelled from 
Le Pierre-Qui-Vire in France ten years 
previously. Dom Ernest Graf, himself 
a writer of repute, gives us in this book 
not a panegyric but a warm and human 
portrait, “‘warts and all.”” Rarely does 
one meet in Catholic biographies such 
a spirit of frankness and respect for 
objectivity and this is all the more to 
be praised in an author who, because 
of his associations with the subject, 
might be excused some measure of 
hero worship. 

Anscar Vonier, in spite of the name, 
had not a drop of French blood in his 
veins. His family migrated to Germany 
from the Tirol. He was born in a 
Swabian village in 1876 and christened 
Martin. Having heard a visiting priest 
speak of the monastery of Buckfast, 
young Martin decided to become a 
monk there and, after spending, by 
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arrangement with the Benedictines,WY Abbot Vonier. He was forty-eight. 


one year with the Holy Ghost Fathers 
at Beauvais, Martin Anscar crossed to 
England and arrived at Buckfast. His 
life followed the customary pattern— 
studies at Buckfast and at Rome, 
where for some time he taught phil- 
osophy. In August 1906 Dom Anscar, 
who had been invited to accompany 
his abbot Dom Boniface Natter as 
Visitor to South America, joined his 
travelling companion at Barcelona, 
where they boarded the Italian steamer 
Sirio. On a perfect summer’s day not 
twenty-four hours’ sail from Barcelona 
disaster fell upon the ship: she struck 
a submerged reef. Of the 750 Italian 
emigrants on their way to a new life in 
South America and the 118 of the 
ship’s complement, 254 were rescued. 
Dom Anscar was saved as if by a 
miracle. His Abbot, Dom Boniface 
Natter, was lost, a tragedy which left 
a deep mark on the mind and soul of 
his surviving confrere. 

The orphaned community of Buck- 
fast met within six weeks and elected 
as their new abbot Dom Anscar 
Vonier. He was not yet thirty-one 
years of age. 

In the first nine chapters of his book 
Dom Ernest Graf makes hardly any 
attempt to separate the stories of 
Dom Abbot Vonier and the rebuilding 
of Buckfast Abbey. The Abbot had 
indeed the soul of a founder: vision, 
energy, tenacity. The Abbey church 
was consecrated in 1932. Three 
chapters of appraisal, Writer,” 
“The Preacher” and Monk and 
the Abbot,” admirably done, are of 
more general interest, and present 
Vonier sympathetically and justly 
to the judgment of history. 

All who have enjoyed any of the 
Abbot’s numerous books will read 
this biography with pleasure. Anscar 
Vonier is fortunate in his biographer. 


Virgil Michel, a Benedictine monk 
of Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, died in the same year as 


The present work, copiously and 
carefully documented, by a confrere of 
Saint John’s is much more than an 
exercise in domestic piety. Father 
Virgil Michel’s energy and enterprise 
reached out beyond customary 
monastic limits. He taught philosophy 
in the seminary, wrote on a variety of 
subjects, organised the liturgical move- 
ment, founded—in collaboration with 
others—and edited until his death 
ORATE FRATRES (nOW WORSHIP), estab- 
lished and directed the Liturgical 
Press, carried on a large correspon- 
dence. A bibliographical appendix of 
his published writings runs to twelve 
pages. 

Yet while he was ‘‘a man of almost 
universal interests,” the liturgy was 
the centre and key to his activities. 
His perception of the relevance of the 
liturgy was for his time remarkably 
clear and profound; he saw its bearing 
on the social scene, and philosophy 
and conduct of our time. “‘There are 
three great movements of our time, 
the theological movement, the litur- 
gical movement, the apostolate move- 
ment . . . which vitalise the Church 
today, and these three are organically 
one. Their synthesis was the vision of 
Father Virgil Michel.’’ So wrote his 
friend and collaborator, Monsignor 
William Busch. 

Father Marx titles his book Virgil 
Michel and the Liturgical Movement. 
The subject was in fact so involved 
in every activity of the liturgical 
movement in the United States 
that we have here a fairly detailed 
picture pf the movement up to the 
outbreak of World War II. One can- 
not say, however, that any clear 
portrait of the man comes through. 
Perhaps the author was in many ways 
too near to his subject; in any case a 
doctoral dissertation is not the most 
suitable canvas. A _ final chapter 
“Summary and Evaluation” attempts 
honestly to assess Father Michel’s 
thought and stature. He made 
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no contribution to liturgical scholar- 
ship. He was a populariser and more 
—an apostle, energetic, intelligent 
and with a quality of vision. 

The American liturgical movement, 
now becoming a strand of the 
American Church, owes much to 
Father Virgil Michel. His thinking 
was never narrow, partial, ritualistic. 
“The liturgical life is not a life apart, 
but precisely parish life, diocesan life, 
in its purest form... not a specific 
kind of action of its own; it is simply 
the primary Christian life and spirit.” 
This book reveals how true a summary 
of his thought and action is this 
sentence of his. Father Michel had a 
sharpened feeling for his age and for 
its needs. He warned that the old 
liberalism and individualism were 
dying or dead and that only apostolic 
Catholics could refashion the world. 
He spent himself, Father Marx con- 
cludes, in his efforts to prepare the 
needed apostles, clerical and lay, and 
to scatter right ideas and spiritual 
ideals. 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


Maith Thi a Mhici: Roinn de chuid 
scéalta Mhici Shedin Néill as Rann 
na Feirste. An tAth. Seosamh 
Maguidhir, M.E. a chuir in eagar. 
Irish News, Béal Feirste, 1956. 
3/6 a luach. 

TA aithne ag na céadta d’iarscolairi 

Rann na Feirste ar Mhichedl O 

Baoill, an scéalai is briomhaire da 

bhfuil fagtha ar an bhaile. Is cosuil 

nach fios don deichii cuid acu gur 
sin an t-ainm ceart air, né nior chuala 
siad riamh air ach Mici Sheain Néill. 

Ach b’é an Mici céanna nach rabh 

doicheallach riamh fana chuid scéaltai 

nuair a thigeadh scaifte de na scolairi 
chun ti, agus is annamh nach maireadh 
an seanchas go ham lui domhain agus 
ina dhiaidh: Mici ina shui chois 
tineadh gona gheansai dubh cniot- 
ailte; Aine agus gach “Sé mur 


mbeatha” aisti ag failtii roimh na 
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cuairteoiri; Brid ag iarraidh cath. 
aoireacha a sholathar do na scion. 
tachain a thainig go mall; cupla scér 
duine, eadar chléir is tuath, ar a gcorr 
ionnas nach gcaillfeadh siad siolla 
amhdain de sheanchas an mbhiistir, 
Chonnaic mé uachtardin colaisti agus 
fochtaiain srdide, ollaimh agus mic- 
léinn, Gearmanaigh agus Sasanaigh, 
baill d’aer-fhérsa na Breataine agus 
stécaigh a bhi ar teicheamh 6 na péas 
san Tuaisceart in aon rang lena 
chéile agus Mici 4 dteagasc. 

Ba mhaith an mbhaise don Ath 
Seosamh Maguidhir cnuasacht a 
dhéanamh de scéaltai Mhici agus iad 


a chur i gclé, ni amhdin da chuid 


“iarscolairi’” san bhaile agus i gcéin 


ach don phobal mhor nach rabh caoi 


acu riamh cuairt a thabhairt ar Rann 
na Feirste. Ocht scéaltai ata san 
dioghlaim, maraon le sraith ceis- 
teanna fa gach ceann acu, focldir 
iomlan i ndeireadh an _leabhair, 
léardidi 6 pheann Rowel Friers agus 
griangraf beoga den tseanchai fein. 
Ta saothar an eagarthéra déanta go 
curamach, slachtmhar, san chruth go 
bhfuil an chnuasacht ar fheabhas 
mar théacsleabhar i gcdir na scoltach. 

Ta sé nadurtha go gcuirfi an 
leabhar seo i geomh-mheas le “‘Scéalta 
Johnny Shéamuisin,” an seanchai eile 
de chuid Rann na Feirste ar cuireadh 
a chuid scéalta amach i bhfuirm 
leabhair dorndn bliantach 6 shoin. 
Chuala mé an bheirt acu ag scéal- 
aiocht go minic, agus nil amhras orm 
na gur soiléire agus gur briomhaire 
mar scéalai an té ata ann anois na an 
té a bhi. Ach ar aithléamh an dé 
chnuasacht domh, dar liom gur 
saibhre agus gur glaine agus gur goire 
do rithim na litriochta an friotal a 
bhi ag an scéalai ata imithe. Ni ar 
Mhici Shedin Néill até an locht sin, 
ar nddighe, nd baineann sé le glun 
nios éige. Ach is comhartha é go 
bhfuil an traghadh ar sidl cheana 
féin i nglan-Ghaeilge Rann na Feirste. 
Agus mas fior an méid sin, is comh- 
artha € comh maith nach féidir do 
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Ghaeilgeoir ar bith gur mian leis 
tarraint as tobar na Gaeilge ata 
fagtha i Rann na Feirste go fill an 
leabhar seo a chaillidint. Gheobhaidh 
sé saor frid an phost é ar 3/9 ach 
scriobhadh chuig an Ath. Maguidhir, 
Coldiste Mhaolmhaodhog, Béal 
‘Feirste. Agus rud nios fearr na sin, 
tA ceirnini de na scéaltai céanna ag an 
Eagarthéir don mhuintir nach mian 
leo an seanchas agus an seanchai a 
scaradh 6na chéile. 

TOMAS 0 FIAICH 


Manuat 


El Matrimonio en el derecho canonicu 
particular posterior al Cédigo. 
Lamberto de Echeverria. “‘Victor- 
iensia.’’ Publicaciones del Seminario 
de Vitoria. Vol. IDI. Vitoria: 
Editorial del Seminario. 1955. Pp. 
421. 

Tue work under review was presented 
as a doctoral dissertation to the 
Faculty of Law of Madrid University 
and was awarded a “Premio Ex- 
traordinario.” Its author is Dean of 
the Faculty of Canon Law at Sala- 
manca. These facts would lead one to 
expect a work somewhat beyond the 
ordinary run of dissertations. And, in 
fact, it is. 

The author set himself the enormous 
task of studying the whole body of 
particular legislation on matrimony 
which has appeared since the Code. 
In a work of such a global character 
it was absolutely essential to adopt 
some system of grouping, and the one 
which commended itself to the author 
may, as he truly says, be described as 
“geographical, though conceived with 
a certain flexibility.” 

In each section, following the order 
of the Code, the author summarizes 
the more important decrees, and com- 
ments on their significance. In general, 
only passing reference is made to 
those which merely urge the obser- 
vance of the Canons, while particular 
attention is paid to those which are 
“praeter Codicem’’ and to those cases 
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where, at the request of the local 
Ordinaries, Rome has allowed a 
modification of the general law to 
suit local circumstances. Very wisely, 
our author decided to quote many of 
these decrees in their original language. 

Therein lies the main value and 
interest of this work. The Acta et 
Decreta of provincial and diocesan 
synods are not usually available in 
libraries outside the country of their 
origin, and anybody who has had 
occusion to need them will readily 
agree that it is no simple matter to 
procure them. Thanks to the industry 
of Father de Echeverria, advanced 
students of Canon Law, those engaged 
in research, and, particularly, those 
who happen to be connected in any 
capacity with the formulation of 
synodal laws, now have at their dis- 
posal, in convenient form, a collection 
of the most important decrees con- 
cerning matrimony. 

Some faults must be mentioned. 
(1) Even taking into account the 
explanations given by the author, it 
must be admitted that there is a 
certain disproportion in the space 
allotted to the various sections. (2) No 
attempt has been made to criticize any 
of the decrees, even from a purely 
technical point of view. In a work 
intended for mature students respect 
for authority need not be carried so 
far as to exclude respectful criticism, 
if and when it is considered necessary 
or useful. Many Canons of the Code 
have been criticized. (3) Careless 
proof-reading has resulted in a mul- 
titude of minor, but nonetheless 
irritating, misprints, especially in lan- 
guages other than Spanish. In at least 
One instance an important text, the 
well-known Postulatum 12 of the 
First Chinese Council, has been 
mauled almost beyond recognition. 

These faults do not detract sub- 
stantially from the value of this 
important work. 

JAMES FLYNN 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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Shining As Stars. John Beevers. 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan. Pp. 
184. Price 15/-. 

In this double biography, the author 

sketches for us the lives of two men 

who were poles apart in every respect 
except for their common sanctity. 

Leon Dupont was the son of a 

prosperous Guadalupe planter. At 

the age of twenty-four, he was a 

judge in his native Martinique. He 

later transferred to Tours, where he 
lived for forty-one years. During this 
period he became a very active servant 
of the poor and afflicted. By his 
ceaseless prayers and work he became 
the principal agent in the restoration 
of the public cult of St. Martin of 

Tours. The author does not doubt 

but that the spread of the devotion to 

the Holy Face, which was to be such 

a mainspring of the religious life of 

St. Thérése of Lisieux, was principally 

due to the holy man of Tours. 

The second subject of this biography 
was a child of the Dublin slums, and 
until his “conversion”? at the age of 
twenty-eight, was a drink-sodden 
labourer. While not minimising Matt 
Talbot’s triumph over his intemper- 
ance, the author justly indicates that 
this was only the first step to sanctity. 
The total giving of himself to God 
was but the logical consequence of 
his conviction that Christ had died to 
redeem us from sin. 

The biographer is to be commended 
for his very fair presentation of the 
facts, and for his balanced assessment 
of spiritual values. He does not con- 
ceal the fact that a certain note of 
eccentricity appears in the rules of a 
society drawn up by M. Dupont, nor 
is the latter to be commended for the 
ceaseless pressure he exerted to force 
his only daughter towards a convent 
door. 

Some expressions of the author, 
when removed from their context, are 
not quite happy: “‘No Christian can 
be broadminded”’ and again: ‘““When 


we hear that someone is broadminded 
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we can be sure he is foolish or wicked, 
or very possibly both.’’ Sympathetic 
readers will of course understand that 
the author intends to convey that no 
Christian can tamper with the truth. 

This book will be found encourag- 
ing, especially for those who are 
striving after holiness in the lay state, 
From it they will learn that sanctity 
does not depend on the particular 
circumstances of one’s life, but that 
it is to be wrested from the ordinary 
actions of every day. 

, AUGUSTINE O’SULLIVAN 
Glenstal 


Aimer ou le journal de Dany. Michel 
Quoist. Paris:~ Les Editions 
Ouvriéres. Pp. 241. Price 510 francs. 

THoseE difficult years that intervene 

between boyhood and manhood! 

Father Jarrett spoke of them as 

“the space of life between,”’ and noted 

sadly how little was written of, or for 

the adolescents of thirty years ago. 

The most optimistic among us will 

hardly dare assert that the situation 

has improved since then. It is no 
easier, perhaps it is more difficult 
today, for an adult to understand, to 
sympathise with, and to help boys 
who are suffering from growing pains. 
The apparent hardness of them, lonely 
in the unapproachableness of those 
who do not understand themselves, 
their inconstancy and_ unfairness, 
their thoughtless adulation of what is 
new and loud—all this calls for clear 
and lucid thinking, and more especially 
for patient and disinterested affection 
from those who teach and instruct. 
Michael Quoist has these qualitiesfof 
mind and heart.,In addition, his 
priestly or teaching experience of the 
boys of post-war France is obviously 
wide and profound. When he takes 
pen to paper with the idea of giving 

help he refrains from composing a 

book of conferences. Instead he intro- 

duces fifteen years old Dany, Dany 
who keeps a diary until he reaches 
eighteen and the dawning realisation 
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achieved through prayer and struggle 
that his gnawing problems are neither 
insoluble nor hitherto unheard of. 
The factors that play their part in 
Dany’s transformation—his family 
circle, school and football, boys and 
girls, the real meaning of his religion 
and the claims of Catholic Action, the 
interaction of his comrades and the 
priest (who keeps a supply of jazz 
records and an open box of cigarettes) 
—all are skillfully worked into a 
sensitive portrait of the Adolescent 


Boy. 
AUGUSTINE VALKENBURG 
Newbridge 


The Holy Eucharist. William Reany, 
D.D., Dublin: Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds. Price 18/-. 

Tuis book consists of twenty-two 

meditations centering around Our 

Eucharistic Lord, and designed prim- 

arily but not exclusively for the 

associates of the Priests’ Eucharistic 

League and also for the People’s 

Eucharistic League. 

Each meditation consists of a short 
introduction followed by four acts— 
adoration, thanksgiving, propitiation 
and supplication. This division is 
probably the most appropriate in a 
Eucharistic prayer-book because it 
follows the ends for which the Sacrifice 
of Calvary itself was offered and for 
which Mass is offered. 

The tone of Father Reany’s book is 
learned. Quotations from St. Thomas 
Aquinas—in English translation—are 
numerous, and give theological sub- 
stance to devotion. Occasionally, 
however, they may prove rather 
strong meat for the less intellectual of 
Christ’s children, as, for instance, on 
page 13: “St. Thomas Aquinas says 
that ‘prophecy is a kind of knowledge 
impressed under the form of teaching 
on the prophet’s intellect by divine 
revelation’.”” Again on page 127: “Let 
Mithras cover his face and let the 
whole train of Hellenic and barbarian 
falsehood vanish.” No comment. 


It would, however, be a simple 
matter for the conductor of a Euchar- 
istic hour to omit these flourishes. 
They are few, and this book has a 
wealth of devotional prayer with firm 
roots in the Church’s doctrine on the 
Eucharist. 

DONAL O’CONNOR 
Waterford 


A New Testament Commentary, Vol. 
If. Ronald Knox. London: Burns 
and Oates. 1950. Price 21/-. 

Tuis Commentary is meant to be read 

as a companion to the Knox New 

Testament which first appeared in 

1945. It may be read with equal profit 

as a commentary on the Knox Bible 

(The Holy Bible, 1955), which, apart 

from some verbal changes, reproduces 

in text and footnotes his New Testa- 

ment of 1945. 

The present volume, then, does not 
contain the text of the New Testament. 
It presupposes that the reader has two 
books open at the same time—the New 
Testament and this Commentary. 

Monsignor Knox, in this volume, 
takes us through each chapter of the 
later epistles (viz. 1 and 2 Tim., 
Philemon, Heb., James, 1 and 2 Peter, 
1, 2 and 3 John, Jude) and the Apoca- 
lypse. This third volume therefore 
completes his comentary on the New 
Testament, of which the first deals 
with the Gospels, and the second with 
the Acts and St. Paul’s letters to the 
Churches. 

Monsignor Knox’s Commentary 
is refreshingly clear. He doesn’t dazzle 
his reader with learned footnotes; this 
Commentary itself is the “footnotes” 
he would have liked to add to his 
translation of the New Testament. 
The author brings an unusual amount 
of common-sense to bear on each 
problem as it present itself. Completely 
absent is the marshalling of authors 
for and against disputed interpreta- 
tions. Monsignor Knox shows, here 
and there, a certain dislike for the 
“painstaking scholars who thumb 
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their concordances” (p. 2). He is 
generously but not embarrassingly 
helpful to the uninitiated reader, e.g. 
“. .. a gloss; that is, an explanatory 
note at the side, which somehow crept 
into the text .. .”’ (p. 164). 

He does not comment on each verse 
separately, but divides each chapter of 
the New Testament according to the 
meaning. Then he leads off his com- 
ment with a short sentence in italics 
giving the substance of what is to 
follow, e.g. I Peter, 3: 8-19 on peaceful 
behaviour after the example of Christ; 
James 2: 1-3, No priority is given to 
wealth. His explanation of the word 
of God is admirable, and the powerful 
simplicity of his thought sends forth 
its own gracious light as one reads on. 
His Introductions to each book are 
little gems in their own right. 

This is a fine Commentary, accurate, 
and above all, clear. It will be of great 
service in opening the treasures of the 
Scriptures to a whole multitude of 
people. 

DONAL O’CONNOR 
Waterford 
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Jesuits. Edited by Robert Nash, S.J. 
Dublin: Gill and Son. Price 12/6. 
Tuis book is designed as a tribute to 
the memory of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
the fourth centenary of whose death 
occurred last year. It opens with a fine 
essay on the spiritual formation of 
Ignatius. Then follows eighteen short 
biographical sketches of some of the 
more eminent of his spiritual sons. 
These are arranged in chronological 
order and while they do not claim to 
cover all phases of the activities of the 
Society of Jesus—indeed, most of the 
best-known names are omitted—they 
do give us some idea of the achieve- 
ments of its members in all fields of 
human endeavour. One’s only regret 
is that the editor had not more space 
at his disposal: some of the con- 
tributions are uncomfortably com- 
pressed. The subjects of these essays 
range from St. Aloysius Gonzaga to 
Father Daniel A. Lord, and include 
two Irishmen—Father Finn, the arch- 
aeologist, and Father Peter Kenney, 
who re-established the Society in 

Ireland after its restoration. 
Dublin DESMOND FORRISTAL 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ancient Devotions to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. (By Carthusian Monks 
of the XIV-XVII Centuries. Burns and 
Oates. 7/6). Carthusian spirituality is 
all too little known nowadays, though 
it formerly exercised a wide influence 
in the Catholic world. Here is a book 
of Carthusian meditations and prayers, 
centred in the Sacred Heart of the 
Saviour, that brings one into contact 
with a wonderful spiritual world. 
Ancient solitaries speak to us here, 
Ludolph of Saxony, Denys the 
Carthusian, Lanspergius, Dom John 
of Torralba, Michael of Coutances, 
the great Dom Innocent Le Masson 
himself, and others. They were men 
of prayer and they teach us how to 
pray. The present English text was 


originally prepared by Dom Sebastian 


MacCabe, a Redemptorist who be- 
came a Carthusian and whose name 
is still remembered with reverence and 
affection in both Orders. 

Formation a l’humilite. (Chanoine 
Beaudenom. Paris: Lethielleux. 520 
fr.). This is a book of meditations on 
humility which brings us right through 
the subject from a practical, not from 
a theological, point of view. In its 
original form it sold 50,000 copies. 
Father Pepin has revised it to suit a 
new generation of readers. 

Girls at School under the Ancient 
Regime. (H. C. Barnard, M.A., D.Lit. 
Burns and Oates. 5/-). Three lectures 
given by Professor Barnard in King’s 
College, London, on the education of 
women in France before 1789 are here 
published together. He begins with the 
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education of poor girls in the “little 
schools” and charity schools and goes 
on to describe the home education of 
girls of the nobility by governesses: 
but he devotes special attention to the 
convent schools, and his pages on 
Ursuline education are particularly 
interesting. 

Sermon Plans. (Canon Howe. Burns 
and Oates. 16/-). There is an immense 
amount of good preaching material in 
these outlines of sermons for Sundays 
and Holy Days, now reprinted after 
fifty years. The scheme of each sermon 
is clear and orderly and the chart-like 
form of the Plans is an added aid to 
the memory. Changes in preaching 
style since 1900 can hardly be ignored 
—length, points of application, etc.,— 
but priests will find Canon’ Howe’s 
simple homespun easy to tailor for 
modern congregations. 

Purple Times. (Father Michael 
Hollings, Burns and Oates. 6/-), takes 
it name from the two penitential 
seasons, Advent and Lent. The Crib 
and the Cross sum up our Redemption 
yet they are both a stumbling block to 
our materialistic age. This book, 
written in forceful modern idiom, is a 
challenging reminder of what the 
birth and death of Christ should mean 
today. 

The Incurable Optimist. (Rev. R. 
Nash, S.J. Gill. Pp. 118. 6/-). Under 
this title, Father Nash deals with the 
ordinary every day business of living 
and dying, in a thought-provoking 
fashion, calculated to attract not only 
good Catholics, but those who stumble 
along the way, and those too who are 
not of the household of the Faith. The 
Essays, which cover a wide range of 


subjects under fascinating titles, are 
models of directness and simplicity, in 
an easy conversational style, and 
should realise the author’s hope of 
furthering the work of the apostolate. 

The note of optimism is repeated 
throughout the book—that the good 
Catholic accepts unquestioningly all 
with love from God’s hand, and there- 
fore is always serene. Certainly, this is 
a book which should have, not merely 
a Lenten, but a perennial appeal, to a 
widely different public. 

Fairest Star of All. (Francis Nugent. 
Pp. 55. St. Anthony’s Guild Press. 
Paterson, New York. $1.50). A 
panegyric of praise on the “‘mighty 
worthiness” of Mary from a wide 
diversity of minds in time and creed. 
The compilation is a proof that 
Mary’s devotees are legion, and that 
she tempted to Paradise even such 
men as G. B. Shaw, and Oscar Wilde. 
A book to spur us on to deeper 
reflection. 

A Holy Hour Book for Boys and 
Girls. (Rev. C. J. Greath. St. Anthony’s 
Guild Press. Paterson, New York. Pp. 
65. n.p.g.). This is a collection of simple 
and beautiful prayers, and provides 
useful subjects for meditation, not only 
for boys and girls but for people of all 


ages. 
Young Girl of France and Other 
Stories. (Frederick Cook. St. 


Anthony’s Guild Press. Paterson, 
New Jersey. Pp. 118. $2.00). These 
stories of Joan of Arc, St. Martin, St. 
Giles, St. Francis of Assisi and Blessed 
Martin de Porres are told in vivid 
language. Their lives are shown as real 
and heroic, and will appeal to the 
idealism in all young people. 
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